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CHAPTER I. 

FABIAN CHANGES HIS MIND. 

The change from a country to a town life, 
from days passed in dreamy indolence to a 
course of active employment which could 
barely be accomplished in twelve hours, was 
of much service to Fabian Delacourt, and at 
first he thought he liked it. The idea of 
being a doctor had always appeared to him 
a great and good one. To be able to relieve 
the suffering, to carry comfort to the sick, 
sometimes even, as it were, to raise the dead 
to life, seemed only next to the sacred offices 
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for which the Divine Physician entered the 
world. It had been his dream from a child, 
and it may be remembered how vexed his 
poor father was when Fabian carelessly 
threw on one side the question of becoming 
an artist or a musician, to aver his greater 
desire of doing good to men's bodies than of 
elevating their minds. But, like many 
worldly dreams which appear so fair in the 
distance, and " turn to ashes in the mouth," 
the vision which the child and the youth 
had dilated on did not realise his expecta- 
tions when he grasped it. His young mind 
had rushed on too far in advance, and dwelt 
only on the moment when he should stand 
up a saviour and deliverer amongst men. 
He had overlooked or forgotten all the hard 
study that had to be gone through before- 
hand — the many drawbacks and disappoint- 
ments — the hours of dulness, when his 
brain would appear incapable of grasping 
the simplest meaning — the hours of despair, 
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when he would deride his own presumption 
for attempting to tread so intricate a path 
and feel inclined to throw it all aside and 
return to Mordham to vegetate for the re- 
mainder of his existence. Such feelings are 
common to all in the pursuit of any branch 
of science. The mere preliminary instruc- 
tion may be easy enough, but once well " in 
the wood," the mind, unused perhaps to 
exert its mental muscle, becomes over- 
strained, and feels as though it must give in 
altogether. In such cases, it is only by 
walking on, regardless of pain and fatigue, 
that a man hardens himself to such a pitch 
of endurance that he can accomplish any- 
thing. Fabian had to undergo all these 
phases, and, although he had a good and 
clever instructor, the second year of his 
sojourn in Norwich found him just in the 
very thick of the battle — struggling hard to 
comprehend matters as yet too much for 

him — making greater efforts than a less 

b 2 
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capable mind would have taken the trouble 
to do, and exhausting himself the more for 
that very reason. Often he felt just what 
has been described above, a sickening con- 
viction that he had altogether overrated his 
abilities, and could never rise to fill the 
higher branches of his profession. Mr. 
Sutton, the gentleman to whom he was 
articled as a pupil, thought himself that 
Fabian was of far too sensitive and highly- 
strung an organisation to make a good 
surgeon ; at the same time he knew that, if 
he persevered, the very feelings that now 
stood in his way would prove his most 
powerful allies. They were sorry masters, 
but would make excellent slaves. Mean- 
while he took a great interest in the boy, 
and tried all he could to make his new 
life pleasant to him. He encouraged his 
talents, both for painting and music, and 
bade him use them as relaxations from his 
more important studies. But Fabian was 
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not happy. He had quite recovered his dis- 
appointment concerning Rosie Barnes ; that 
is to say, he did not allow it to lie on his 
mind and make him miserable, though it 
had so far sobered him that he had not 
found one pretty girl in all Norwich to 
tempt him to replace her image in his heart. 
But he fretted after the society of his 
cousins, and was fain to confess that the 
dreary life at Mordham, the only pleasures 
in which were forbidden ones, was better 
than the companionless days he dragged out 
in Norwich. Mr. Sutton had no family, and 
though his wife did all she could to render 
Fabian's residence under their roof homelike 
and agreeable to him, he felt it to be so dull 
that he always preferred his own chamber 
and his book of study to an evening passed 
in Mrs. Sutton's drawing-room. 

Then, again, the society of the medical 
students at the hospital was not at all to 
his taste. They were a rough, underbred 
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set of lads ; not quite so lawless, perhaps, 
as their brethren of the London hospitals 
are reported to be, but lower in tone and 
less companionable. Fabian could laugh 
and talk with them between the times for 
lectures, but, once free from the hospital 
wards, he did not care to carry their topics 
of conversation into his private life. His 
affectionate and somewhat womanly heart 
required sympathy and companionship at 
home. He was the sort of boy who would 
have loved a mother or a sister dearly, and 
would be the fondest of fathers and hus- 
bands. But he was doomed to a peculiarly 
isolated existence, so far as his feelings were 
concerned, and that fact made him fix his 
affections on Andrew Hayes more securely 
than under happier circumstances he would 
have done. For each year seemed to create 
a greater gulf between the characters of 
these two young men, and yet each year 
seemed to draw them closer together, or 
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rather to draw Fabian closer to Andy. He 
thought of no one, and wrote to no one, 
but his cousin; and during two years of 
absence he was the only person he had 
expressed a wish to see. Twice during that 
period had Andrew Hayes travelled down 
to Norwich to visit the young student, 
though by what means he had procured the 
money to do so it had never entered the 
latter's honest heart to question. And now 
the third year of Fabian's absence had com- 
menced, and one dark day in the month of 
November he was gladdened by the intelli- 
gence that his cousin was in the parlour, 
waiting to see him. 

" Ask young Mr. Hayes to stop a night 
or two, and share your room, if it is agree- 
able to him," Mr. Sutton had said, as he 
announced the news to his pupil, and 
Fabian had rushed downstairs with the 
delightful consciousness that he should 
have Andy's company for a couple of days. 
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They had not met for six months, and the 
alteration in both was so apparent that each 
started as he beheld the other. 

" By Jove, Fabian, you have got on ! A 
beard coming, I declare ! Why, you're 
ahead of me. Well, I suppose we shan't 
be able to write ourselves down 'boys' 
much longer." 

" More's the pity, Andy. The boys have 
the best of it, depend on it. But this is 
delightful, to see you again, old fellow ! I 
couldn't have stood expatriation much 
longer. I meant to have run up to the 
old place and spent Christmas with you." 
" How are you getting on, Fabian ?" 
" Very well, as far as the practice goes — 
at least, so Sutton says ; but, Andy, I shall 
never make a good doctor — I dislike it 
more and more every day." 

" Whew ! That's a bad look-out ! Two 
years thrown away. What will the governor 
say?" 
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"He has no right to say anything," 
replied Fabian, proudly. " I shall be of 
age in another twelvemonth, and mean to 
judge for myself But don't call it time 
thrown away, Andy ; I've learnt more than 
I ever did in my life during these two 
years ; and no study can ever be wasted." 
" What do you mean to do, then ?" 
" I cannot say. I have not even decided 
to abandon the profession. Perhaps I may 
fnake a start before long, and fall in love 
with it again. But I have been in corre- 
spondence with my dear old friend Pkre 
Kaoul lately, and he advises me not to go 
on with the study of medicine unless my 
heart is in it. I will not go up to London, 
however, until I have finally decided. But 
if I feel no greater inclination for it next 
year than I do this, I stall go over to 
Brusca, I think, and place myself under an 
artist there. Painting is, I believe, after 
all, my destiny. My father's blood is too 
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FABIAN CHANGES HIS MIND. 11 

"What should I do in a fine French 
town ? I'm fit for nothing but fanning, 
and know precious little of that ! Besides, 
is it likely the governor would let me go ? 
He grows stingier every day, Fabian. You'd 
hardly believe the pass things have come to 
unless you saw it." 

" Come into my room, Andy — there is a 
nice fire there — and well talk over these 
matters in private." 

The two young men — for at the age of 
twenty they really had claim to be called 
so — went upstairs and sat down on either 
side of the fireplace. 

" How comfortable Sutton seems to make 
you, Fabian. I shouldn't give up this berth 
in a hurry, if I were you." 

" He treats me very well," replied Fabian, 
" and so does his wife. I have nothing to 
complain of except myself. But if I stick 
to the profession, I should have to leave 
Norwich soon and go up to London ; and, 
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to tell you the truth, Andy, I feel as if I 
couldn't do it. But what's all this about 

uncle?" 

"It's come out about Rosie, and there's 
been no end of a row." 

Fabian slightly changed colour. He had 
known for a year past that Rosie Barnes and 
his cousin considered themselves engaged to 
be married to one another, but he had not 
yet quite schooled himself to speak of her 
without some degree of confusion. 

"How did it come out?" 

"She told her mother, I believe, and 
then Mr. Barnes spoke to the governor, and 
said if it was to be, they'd better come to 
some understanding in the matter. And 
that's natural enough you know, Fabian ; 
for she's an only daughter, and I'm an 
only son, and Barnes and the governor 
farm pretty nearly the whole of Mordham 
between them." 
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" Mr. Barnes is willing to give you Rosie, 
then?" 

" Well, he says she might do better and 
she might do worse ; but I don't think he'd 
make any trouble about it, if father would 
only be reasonable. But not a bit of it- 
He stormed and raved as if he'd never heard 
of such a thing as marriage in the world, 
and wanted to know what I should ask for 
next, and went on just like a madman. He 
wouldn't even say if the farm is to come to 
me at his death or not, or if he'd let me 
have a share in it. So Barnes couldn't make 
anything out of him, and there the matter 
dropped." 

" Dropped ! Are not you and Rosie 
engaged then?" 

" Oh yes, I suppose so ; but I don't know 
if it'll ever come to anything." 

" But, Andy, you are twenty years old. 
You should look out for something to do 
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that you may be able to marry her by- 
and-by." 

"What, and leave father? I shall lose 
all chance of getting anything out of him if 
I did that ? I don't see how he can will the 
farm away from me — it's freehold property 
you know." 

" But would you rather have the farm 
than Kosie ? " demanded Fabian, in amaze- 
ment. 

" Blest if I know ! Anyway I couldn't 
keep her without the farm, and I don't 
think she'd care about taking a labouring 
man either. Why, you don't know the 
shameful way in which the governor treats 
me, Fabian. It's the talk of the village. 
He keeps me like a child. I can't buy a 
new tie to walk out with Rosie' in, without 
screwing the money out of him, shilling by 
shilling." 

" How is it, then, he gives you the coach- 
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hire down here, Andy ? And all to see me, 
whom I really believe he hates." 

Andrew Hayes looked conscious, and did 
not immediately answer the question. But 
innocent Fabian took no notice of the 
omission. He only thought something had 
gone wrong with the stem of his cousin's 
pipe. 

" Well ! — you see " commenced young 

Hayes, after a pause, " I do a little business 
now and then for the farmers. Nothing 
infra dig., you understand, Fabian ; but a 
fellow must have a few odd coppers occa- 
sionally, and since it wouldn't look well to 
see my father's son begging, I " 

" I understand ! " exclaimed Fabian, 
brightly. " You earn money by the labour 
of your hands, and you spend it to come 
down and see me. Thank you, dear Andy ; 
but it is a shame uncle should allow you to 
do it." 
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" He knows nothing of it," interrupted 
the other, quickly. 

" He ought to ; and he should if I had 
my will, Andy. To think of Mr. Hayes's 
only son being compelled to do farm-work 
like a common village lad in order to earn a 
few shillings ! It's outrageous. What does 
Mr. Barnes say to it ? " 

"He knows no more of it than the 
governor! I expect he'd forbid Eosie to 
speak to me if it came to his ears. Don't 
mention it again, Fabian, for Heaven's sake." 

" Of course I won't. If I only had my 
money in my own hands though, Andy, you 
shouldn't do it. But uncle has made as 
hard a guardian as he is a father. The 
pocket-money Mr. Sutton insists upon his 
allowing me will barely buy my tobacco ; 
and as for my clothes — well, they do for 
Norwich, and that's not paying the town a 
compliment. If I were not to come of age 
so soon, I couldn't stand it much longer. 
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I have often thought of complaining to my 
other guardian, M. Fevrier. But the thought 
of my approaching freedom restrains me." 

" You are a lucky fellow, Fabian," sighed 
Andy. "I look forward to nothing but 
fetters during my father's lifetime." 

They turned the conversation at that 
juncture, for it was not one to increase the 
pleasure of a few hours that they had to 
spend together, but it cropped up again 
during the time that Andrew Hayes re- 
mained in Norwich. Once he alluded rather 
coarsely to his cousin's better fortune, and 
complained bitterly that there should be so 
much difference between them. 

" It does seem hard," he grumbled, " that 
one fellow should have everything, and 
another nothing. In another year you will 
be a free man, and I shall be tied to the 
governors coat-tail till he chooses to kick 
the bucket." 

" I don't quite see that, Andy," replied 

VOL. il c 
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Fabian. "It is true I have five thousand 
pounds to start in life with, but then, you 
must remember, I am an orphan. Now 
your father will, at all events, afford you a 
home so long as you choose to accept it, and 
at his death you will be much better off than 
I myself." 

" It is not certain. He's so cross-grained, 
he may turn round at the last and leave it 
all to Milly," 

" And she would share it with you, I am 
sure. She has such a truly affectionate 
heart, and it is all yours. How is Milly, 
Andrew ?" 

"Rather mopish, but I believe she's all 
right. She hasn't got Rosie's ' go ' in her, 
Fabian, and she never will have. Milly's 
too quiet to suit me. But she does what 
she can to make the wretched place com- 
fortable, and to keep the old man in good 
humour, so I ought to be obliged to her 
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for me. I wish she'd get married though, 
for her own sake." 

"Married! She's much too young for 
that," said Fabian, quickly. 

" She was eighteen last birthday." 

"Was she really? Well, of course she 
must have been when one comes to think of 
it, but it seems incredible. Little Milly 
turned into a woman." 

" Yes ; and a very pretty woman too, 
some people think, though I confess I like 
more ' bounce ' about a girl. But Jack 
Eedding would give his eyes if Milly would 
only look at him." 

" She mustn't marry in Mordham," inter- 
rupted his cousin. "There's no one good 
enough for Milly there." 

"Then I expect she'll die an old maid, 

Fabian ; for where else do you suppose she 

can go for a husband ?" 

"When you and Rosie are married you 

c 2 
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may be able to take her about with you, 
and show her a little of the world" 

" Ah, when we are ! Just so ! And when 
you're married, my boy, you will be able to 
do ditto. The one chance is as good as the 
other — indeed, much better. You will have 
something to keep a wife on ; I — nothing !" 
" I must stick to my resolution to spend 
Christmas at Mordham," replied Fabian ; 
" and then I shall be able to see Milly, and 
judge for myself." 

A month later, when he travelled up to 
the old place, he was astonished to find how 
much of his heart he had left there. The 
bare unfurnished rooms and whitewashed 
walls, which appeared all the worse for not 
having been viewed for two long years, yet 
seemed more pleasant in Fabian's eyes than 
the comfortable apartments he had vacated 
in Norwich ; for his cousin Milly was there, 
ready to attend to all his wants, and Andy's 
cheerful voice made the " welkin ring." The 
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three young people were so pleased to meet 
again, indeed, that they quite ignored the 
farmer's surly humours, and for once in 
his life Mr. Hayes found himself in the 
abnormal condition of being unable to spoil 
Christmas for his unfortunate family. Could 
Mrs. Hayes, from her grave in the silent 
churchyard, have returned at that time to 
look in upon the children whom she had left 
with so perplexed and doubting a heart, she 
would have been ready to acknowledge that 
all her fears were groundless. Fabian and 
Andrew, grown into fine young men, and 
possessed of courage sufficient to fight their 
own battles and those of Milly into the 
bargain, seemed as though they needed no 
one's help ; whilst the girl moved from one 
to the other, hardly knowing which she 
cared for most, but with a claim upon each 
of them which neither would be slow to 
acknowledge when the time for action 
came. Notwithstanding the farmer's ill- 
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temper, therefore, things seemed brighter 
than they had ever done before at Mordham 
Farm. The children had developed into 
beings well able to cope with the bugbear 
that had overshadowed their home from 
infancy, and if they could not subdue, to 
ignore it. 

And the future looked as fair for them as 
it does for most. Only — if we sow tares in 
our youth we cannot expect to reap corn in 
our old age, and though an evil example 
and faulty training may seem for awhile 
to lie in abeyance and do no harm, sooner 
or later the seed which we have planted will 
bring forth its fruit, and perhaps when we 
least expect it. 

Rosie Barnes was naturally much mixed 
up with the little gatherings at Mordham 
Farm, and Fabian Delacourt was greatly 
relieved to find after their first interview 
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that she had lost her power to charm 
him. 

Kosie, at nineteen, was so much more 
fully-developed a young woman than she 
had been two years before, the delicate tints 
of her complexion had so considerably 
deepened in colour, and the outlines of 
her form lost their original grace, that she 
was no longer an object for a painter's 
dream, and that was the only light in which 
Fabian had feared she might still affect his 
senses. To find her, therefore, changed into 
rather too buxom a country lass, with 
boisterous manners that verged upon vul- 
garity, was the best reward he could have 
for the self-control he had displayed in his 
former relations to her. That she was, at 
some time or other, to be married to Andrew 
Hayes, seemed to be an acknowledged fact 
by all except the farmer, who chose to 
appear ignorant of what he well knew to be 
the case. 
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Miss Kosie was therefore a constant visitor 
at the farm, and the open courtship which 
she permitted Andrew to conduct often 
made Milly turn away with burning cheeks, 
under the influence of a feeling with which 
Fabian could well sympathise. More than 
once during this visit to Mordham, he spoke 
to his young cousin concerning his intentions 
for the future, and the part he hoped Andy 
might take in them. He found Milly so 
sensible and sympathetic, that he felt that 
he could repose his confidence in her with 
perfect security. She agreed with all he 
said most heartily, and lamented the lack of 
independence in her brother's spirit as 
much as she did her father's harsh and 
grudging treatment of him. But she 
looked aghast at the notion of Andrew 
joining Fabian in making a home upon the 
Continent. 

" What should I do without him ? " she 
urged. "Would you leave me here all 
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alone with father ? Oh Fabian ! you would 
never be so cruel ! " 

" Milly ! when I promised your dear 
mother to be a friend to Andy, the promise 
included you. Whatever, then, I may be 
able to do for him in the future is at your 
disposal also. If we make a home together 
you will come too, and be a sister to both of 
us, will you not ? " 

" And leave father to die all by himself? 
Fabian, how could I ? He has been a bad 
father to us — I acknowledge that freely — 
but still — what would mother have said ? 
Does his conduct release us from our 
duty ? " 

"No, Milly; you are right. But do you 
think, then, that it is Andrew's duty also to 
remain at Mordham ? " 

"I do ! whilst father lives. I wish he 
would give his consent to Andy's marriage 
with Rosie, and then my^ brother might feel 
more contented here. And I think father 
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would, if he saw that Andy was more 
willing to work to support a wife. But 
perhaps it will all come right by-and-by, 

and then " 

"Then," exclaimed Fabian, eagerly, with 
a new thought flashing through his brain, 
"if Andy and Rosie were married and 
settled here, and uncle didn't want you 
so much as he does now, you might be free 
to do as you chose, Hilly, and you would 
come and live with me in Brusca, wouldn't 

you?" 

The girl coloured crimson. 

" I — I — " she stammered. " How could 
I go to live with you, Fabian ? " 

" Why, as my sister and my housekeeper, 
of course. We would have such jolly little 
rooms, Milly, and go to theatres and all 
sorts of fan ; and then you'd end by marry- 
ing a Frenchman, perhaps, and settling out 
there, and I should have you living close 
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by me to the very end of my life. YouVe 
no idea how nice it would be ! " 

" No, Fd rather not," said Milly, shaking 
her head; "I'd- rather remain here with 
father and Andy, and I don't think I should 
care to marry a Frenchman, Fabian; thank 
you all the same I " 

Fabian was disappointed at her answer 
and the little interest she seemed to take 
in his future home, but though he did not 
renew the subject in her presence he often 
thought of it afterwards. 



CHAPTER II. 

FABIAN NEAKLY PROPOSES. 

His Christmas visit to Mordham did not 
tend to make the hard, dry study he was 
forced to return to, in the dull old town of 
Norwich, more palatable to Fabian's taste. 
He became altogether too dreamy and 
abstracted for a student, and Mr. Sutton 
had occasion more than once to reprove 
him for want of attention and diligence. 
When in the lecture or the dissecting room,, 
indeed, where his interest was thoroughly 
aroused, his bright intelligent face might be 
observed to be the most earnest there ; when 
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his sympathies were touched, too, in the 
operating theatre, or by the bedside of some 
dying patient, no thoughts crossed his mind 
but such as were given to the sufferings 
before him, and the best means of alleviating 
them. But Fabian had work allotted to 
him to do in private ; huge tomes, teeming 
with hard words and harder meanings, to 
carry back to his room and decipher by the 
force of his own understanding ; and it was 
when the excitement of his labours was 
over, that he felt it so impossible to fix his 
mind upon the dry details that were so 
essentially necessary for him to acquire 
before he attempted to turn theory into 
practice. Thus it was that the young, 
ardent, poetical nature, burning with its 
own beautiful dreams of an unattainable 
perfection, would lose itself in imagining 
what it might do, if the circumstances of 
this life would only give it fair play, and 
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Fabian would wake up with a sigh, to con 
over again details of disease which dis- 
heartened him the more he knew of it, 
seeing how little at the best it is possible 
for science to do in battling against the 
inroads of mortality. 

But other dreams than those of art 
mingled with Fabian's hopes for the future. 
Since his return to Mordham, and realisation 
of how much the want of a home (even such 
a sorry home as that had been) and con- 
genial companionship meant for him, he 
had been occupied in considering how 
he could continue to make his own 
wishes tally with his cousins' good — his 
cousins, not only Andy, for whom he 
entertained so close an affection that he 
did not believe in a happy life spent apart 
from him, but also Milly. 

Poor little Milly ! so good, and patient, 
and long-suffering ; so like her dead mother 
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in her capacity for forgiveness, and her 
humble opinion of herself. Fabian could 
not leave her happiness out of the calcu- 
lation that included that of Andy and his 
own. What could he do single-handed to 
release these two friends from their domestic 
bondage ? That was Fabian's speculation 
by day and night. Andy, he hoped, might 
be induced by-and-by to seek work away 
from Mordham, and near wherever he 
(Fabian) might be domiciled. Andy's love 
for Rosie should be a powerful incentive to 
him to create independence for himself; 
but Fabian was beginning to doubt if his 
cousin did love his betrothed as he ought 
to da And his disagreements with his 
father, which were becoming apparently 
more common each day, were very likely, 
in an angry hour, to drive him forth from 
home to seek his fortunes elsewhere. And 
then how gladly would Fabian stretch out a 
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helping hand, however feeble, to guide his 
feet upon dry land. But poor little Milly ! 
What, in such a case, would become of her ? 
How could they — her brothers — who had 
given so faithful a promise to her dying 
mother to protect her against her father's 
violence, leave her without a shield from his 
fury ? It could not be. This part of the 
plan puzzled Fabian more than any other. 
He was certain that Andy and he could 
do no good in Mordham ; as certain that 
they could not both leave it without Milly. 
Once the thought flashed across Fabian's 
mind, that the only means by which he 
could gain the right to take Milly away 
from her father would be by making her 
his wife ; and the boy, though alone, had 
blushed violently at the idea. 

He loved Milly, but he was not the least 
in love with her. There is a wide difference 
between the two feelings. And whereas, 
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had he been in love with his pretty cousin, 
he would have dwelt on the idea of marrying 
her with the greatest eagerness and delight, 
the notion of doing so without the passion 
to urge him on inspired him with modest 
shame. 

He was very single-hearted, this Fabian, 
and very pure-minded, considering his sex. 
But though he put away the idea of marry- 
ing Milly when it first arose, as an impossi- 
bility created by his own wandering brain, 
he found it returned, again and again, until 
it began to take a more tangible shape, and 
no longer appeared to be such a piece of 
folly as it had done. 

Milly to live with Andy and himself for 
ever ; they who had suffered and enjoyed so 
much together as children, to be linked for 
life in a threefold cord of friendship that 
could never be broken ; Milly moving about 
his house, administering to his wants, sym- 
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pathising with his work, and sharing his 
pleasures — what a pleasant picture the idea 
conjured up ! She would be to him, per- 
haps, all that his mother had been to his 
father, a household angel and a friend, to 
whom he might turn in every trouble or 
perplexity. And her mother, looking down 
upon them (as Fabian firmly believed she 
did look), would see that he had kept his 
promise to her, and shared all he possessed 
with the children of her love. These day- 
dreams were very beautiful, and, it may be, 
did more real good to the generous young 
heart that dreamed them than any amount 
of study would have done ; but they inter- 
fered sadly with it, and Fabian's progress 
began closely to emulate that of the tortoise, 
who takes a step forward and two back. 
Mr. Sutton, on examining what amount of 
work his pupil had accomplished by the 
end of the week, would take him severely 
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to task for wasting his time and the money 
expended on his education. 

" This will never do, Mr. Delacourt," he 
would say sternly ; " you will do no credit 
to me or to yourself if you go on in this 
fashion, and you will force me to com- 
municate on the subject with your uncle 
if I see no improvement in your application. 
If you choose to rob him of the annual sum 
he pays for your board and education, I 
cannot consent to abet you in it. You 
know less than you did last Christmas. It is 
disheartening to a degree, and discreditable 
to both of us — positively discreditable ! " 

But whatever were Fabian's faults, he 

possessed one sterling virtue. He was the 

soul of honour, and neither Mr. Sutton nor 

anybody else ever got a lie or an excuse 

out of him. He acknowledged his indolence 

freely, and he also acknowledged the cause 

of it. 

d 2 
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" I beg your pardon sincerely, Mr. Sutton. 
I know I must appear ungrateful, after all 
your kindness to me, as well as idle, but the 
fact is, I shall never be a doctor; I over- 
estimated my capacity for good when I 
chose the profession. I thought that the 
mere consciousness that I was attempting 
to benefit my fellow-creatures would be 
sufficient reward for any trouble I might 
take ; but it is not the case. I cannot 
interest myself in medicine or surgery, try 
as hard as I will. All the dry bones you 
place before me become covered, in my 
imagination, with flesh, and I am studying 
the component parts, not of a woman's 
skeleton, but of the figure of some nymph ; 
and instead of thinking how I should set a 
fractured tibia or dislocated collar-bone, I 
find myself wondering how the light would 
fall upon her curves, or the shadow nestle 
beneath her chin or in the dimple of her 
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cheek. And then you know, sir," said 
Fabian, simply, in conclusion, "I am 
nowhere ! " 

At this confession the tutor laughed most 
heartily. It did not come as a revelation 
to him, so he could afford to be amused 
at it. 

" Well, Delacourt, you are candid, at all 
events, and that is a great merit, and I 
quite agree with you that under the cir- 
cumstances you had better not meddle any 
further with surgery. It might prove very 
awkward if one of these dreams were to 
enter your head at the very moment the 
fractured tibia was waiting your professional 
services. It would be very little consolation 
to the patient in her sufferings, I fear, to 
know that her dimple would be immortalised, 
or the shadows behind her ear figure on the 
next canvas you spoiled." 

"You are laughing at me, sir, but I 
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know I deserve it for my folly. Only 
pray exonerate me from anything worse.- 
The money which defrays my expenses I 
rob from no one. It is my own — laid aside 
by my dear father for this very purpose — 
and in a few months it will be mine un- 
conditionally, to do as I will with." 

This conversation led to a complete ex- 
planation between Mr. Sutton and his pupil, 
which only made them faster friends. The 
tutor gave Fabian unprejudiced advice, 
counselling him by all means to follow the 
bent of his inclinations, and, as soon as he 
became of age, return to Brusca, and place 
himself under the care of Pere Raoul and 
the tuition of M. Fevrier. There were 
reasons, as wc have stated, why this plan 
could not be definitely settled by Fabian ; 
hut it was agreed between Mr. Sutton and 
himself that he should remain at Norwich 
until the momentous time of his coming of 
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age arrived, and make his determination 
known to his uncle by letter instead of by 
word of mouth. This was 1 done, and when 
Fabian heard, through Andy, of the storm 
which burst in consequence over the Mord- 
ham homestead, he could not but feel 
thankful he was well out of it. The farmer 
was not given to correspondence, but he 
sent his nephew a surly message, through 
his son, to the effect that he had received 
his letter, and, of course, he could do as he 
chose in the matter. In answer, Fabian 
wrote again, ignoring all knowledge of the 
unpleasant manner in which his determina- 
tion had been commented upon, and saying 
that as soon as his twenty-first birthday, 
which fell due in May, had passed, he 
should run over to the farm for a few 
days, to settle up accounts with his uncle 

i 

and to wish them all good-bye. Ac- 
cordingly, at the time appointed, Fabian 
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bade farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, and 
with a heart free as air, booked his place 
in the Norwich coach for the nearest point 
to Mordham. His cousin Andy met him 
where the coach stopped, with a face the 
length of a hatchet ; and Fabian, who had 
been beguiling his journey by building 
castles in the air, in which his cousin 
played no mean part, thought some fresh 
calamity must surely have occurred. 

" Why, what on earth is the matter, old 
fellow?" he asked, as soon as they found 
themselves jogging homewards in the ram- 
shackle gig which Farmer Hayes designated 
his " carriage ; " " anything gone wrong with 
Rosie ? " 

" Rosie be blowed ! " was Andy's elegant 
rejoinder. "What should be the matter 
except this affair of your going away ? Milly 
and I haven't been the same creatures since 
we heard it for certain. She walks about 
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like a ghost, and as for myself, I think I 
shall go before the mast, or enlist as a 
private. Anything will be better than 
hanging about that beastly farm, listening to 
the governor's ravings, when you are away 
for good and all." 

" No, no, Andy. Don't say that. I have 
had a thousand plans in my head for you 
•and me and Milly, but it's no use broach- 
ing one of them until we have had time to 
think of and talk them over. But I'm 
.going to make my uncle grant me one 
favour, Andy, before I go." 

" Grant you a favour ! Well, if you do, 
it'll be the first favour he's ever granted in 
his life. You'll have to buy it of him if you 
mean to get it." 

"And so I will if it be necessary. I'm 
going to ask him to let you come over to 
Brusca with me for a few weeks, and if 
he objects on the score of expense, why, 
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I'll pay your journey out of my owit 
money. " 

" Will you really ? I say, Fabian, yon 
are a regular brick, and no mistake. I 
shouldn't wonder if the old screw lets me 
go, if it's to save him paying for my grub- 
for a few weeks." 

" Of course he will You'll be my guest,. 
Andy, and we will have such fun. We'll 
cross straight over from the London Docks, 
to Antwerp, and we will see that fine old 
Flemish city together, and Bruges too, which 
is so full of historic interest, before we go 

on to Brusca. And when we get there 

oh Andy ! — the theatres — the operas — the 
open-air concerts — the galleries of painting- 
and sculpture ! How we shall enjoy the 
sight of them ! The remembrance of them 
all seems to have come back to my mind so 
vividly since I have had the prospect of 
seeing them again, that I wonder how I can. 
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have remained in England so long. And I 
have been talking French in my sleep, Andy 
— actually. I woke up this morning with a 
long French sentence on my tongue, and 
could not believe for a moment but that I 
was again in Brusca." 

" Ah ! You'll have adopted your .French 
coats and your French lingo again by this 
time six months, I expect, and forgotten 
there is such a place as Mordham. ,, 

" Never ! Andy, never ! Have you 
forgotten the promise I made your dear 
mother ? That is the chief reason I want to 
get you over to Brusca with me, that we 
may find, if possible, work for you there, 
that may prevent farther separation." 

"I don't think that will be feasible, 
Fabian. You forget, if I give up my hopes 
of inheriting the farm I part with all my 
prospects in life." 

" True ! — and Eosie also. You would be 
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obliged to part with her. I am very selfish, 
Andy ! I have been thinking only of my 
own pleasure, and forgetting what will be 
most for your good." 

"Yes, I don't suppose Eosie would like 
my going away altogether ; but it's the 
farm I am thinking of. There are lots of 
girls in the world to be had for the asking, 
Fabian, but if the governor took it into his 
head to leave Mordham Farm to Emily or 
some of his own people, why, I should just 
be penniless." 

"Of course you would/' replied Fabian, 
with a deep sigh, and he became so grave 
that Andy tried to rally him out of his 
dejection. 

" I say, old fellow, if you take to your 
French-cut coats or hats, there's one thing 
you won't be able to put on again." 

" What is that ?" 

" Those long curls you brought to Mord- 
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ham. My eye ! What a guy you looked 1 
I never shall forget my first sight of you." 

The young men laughed heartily at the 
remembrance, and then Andy said : 

" I came across them the other day r 
Fabian, and roared as much as I have done 
now. How comical you used to look with 
them all hanging like ropes down your back 
and over your eyes." 

" You came across them — where ? " 
" Amongst some of poor mother's things. 
They were all carefully pinned up in paper. 
She cut them off, you may remember, and I 
suppose she kept them for your sake. By 
Jove ! They're a pretty colour, though — 
red-brown, something like Eosie's." 
" I hope you burned them, Andy." 
"No, I didn't. 1 was going to, when 
that little fool, Milly, swooped down on the 
lot and carried them off to her room. She's 
deuced sweet on you, Fabian, that girl is 1 
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I wish to goodness you could see it in the 
same light and take her out of this dull 
hole!" 

This idea — it was nothing more — so like 
some that had been running in Fabian's own 
head, made him redden visibly. 

"You don't mean what you say, Andy, 
do you ? " 

" Well, no ! It wouldn't be fair to the 
girl to make more than a joke of it, but she 
likes you awfully. I'm sure of that. And 
girls will marry anyone that asks them." 

" She was always fond of me," replied 
Fabian, simply. His cousin's ideas of the 
fair sex did not tally with his own. Girls 
who would "marry anyone" were not the 
sort of girls he should have asked to be his 
wife ; but he did not believe it of Milly. He 
thought much too highly of her. When 
they reached Mordham, they found her 
waiting for their arrival in the parlour. 
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She blushed deeply when Fabian asserted 
his old cousinly privilege of kissing her, but 
there were traces of tears on her cheeks, 
which she could not hide. 

" Hallo I What's up now ? " exclaimed 
her brother, as he unceremoniously turned 
up her face with, his hand. "What have 
you been piping about, Milly, eh ? " 

" Oh, never mind, Andy ; it's nothing," 
she replied, with evident embarrassment. 

" By jingo ! it is something, though, and 
I mean to know what ! " 

" I can tell you, Mr. Andrew," said a 
•servant who was laying the table for tea. 
"" The master's been making a horrible rum- 
mage about here all the afternoon, and 
abusing us like one o'clock, and when Miss 
Emily here just stuck up for you, or Mr. 
Fabian— I forget which— he seized that 
footstool and just hull'd it at her head as if 
.she'd been a dog ! I'd like to have given 
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'un a bit of my mind, I would, and he'd 
have got it, too, and no mistake," she con- 
tinued energetically, as she thumped down 
the crockery in proof of her good will. 

" The brute ! " sneered Andrew. " He 
never dares touch her in my presence. He 
knows I'd hit him as soon as look at him,, 
that I would ! Come, Milly, it's no good 
blubbering about it. Least said soonest 
mended, my girl, and it shan't happen again 
if I can prevent it. You may take your 
oath of that." For Emily had laid her head 
down on the table and was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Fabian approached hi& 
cousin and took a seat by her side. 

"Was it for me, Milly?" he whispered 
softly, with his mouth close to her ear. She 
did not answer, but he saw her ear redden 
at the question. 

"Tell me," he continued, "was it for 
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my sake you received this insult, or for 
Andy's ? " 

"Father is always talking against you and 
calling you bad names/' she said between her 
sobs, " and since he has heard you are going 
to leave us, he has been worse than ever. 
And this afternoon he said — oh ! I can't 
repeat it — it was too horrible ! But it was 
untrue, and I said so — and — and — then he 
got in a rage and struck me." 

" Milly, how can I ever thank you enough 
for taking my part in my absence ? I wish 
I could bear two thousand blows if they 
would wipe out the remembrance of this one 
from your mind. But I am powerless to do 
more than thank you." 

The girl had risen from her seat by this 
time, and walked to the open window, where 
Fabian followed her. They were alone to- 
gether, Andy having taken the horse and gig 
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round to the stable, and the servant returned 
to her colleagues in the kitchen. 

" How can I help you ? " said the lad, 
as he took his cousin's hands and held them 
in his own. " Is there any way, Milly, to 
stop uncle's cruel treatment of you both ? " 

She shook her head. 

"None, Fabian! It has been so from 
the beginning. It will continue so to the 
end." 

" It is enough to put me out of conceit of 
going to Brusca. How can I leave you and 
Andrew to bear the brunt of all this by 
yourselves ? " 

" You would do no good by staying with 
us, Fabian. No one, and nothing, has ever 
been able to do us any good. Poor mother 
died under the curse of his bad temper, and 
I suppose I shall die under it too." 

"No, Milly! by Jove you shan't," ex- 
claimed Fabian, eagerly ; "that is, if I have 
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any power to prevent it. I have enough 
money now, dear, to make a home in a Con- 
tinental town like Brusca, and by-and-by I 
hope by my own exertions to be able to have 
much more ; and all that I have or make is 
yours, Milly, if you will accept it — if you 
will share my home." 

"Oh Fabian!" cried the girl, colouring 
from brow to bosom, "I told you once 
before, when you spoke of the same thing, 
that it was impossible. You feel like a 
brother towards me, but I am not your 
sister. And even if father would consent to 
let me go, I could not accept your offer. It 
would not be right — it would not be proper 
—it " 

"But if," said Fabian, interrupting her, 
" I were to ask you to come to me — not as a 
sister, Emily ! We have been brought up as 
brother and sister, but we are only cousins, 
remember ! And if " 

E 2 
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« Hush, hush ! " said the girl, quickly, as 
a step was heard in the passage, "stand 
farther away from me, Fabian, for mercy's 
saka Here is my father ! " 



CHAPTER III. 

FABIAN IS CALLED A THIEF ! 

As Farmer Hayes entered the room, Fabian 
felt undecided whether he should shake 
hands with him or not. He was perfectly 
free and independent of his uncle, and, had 
he followed the dictates of his inclination, 
he would have told him frankly what he 
thought of the cowardly treatment to which 
he had subjected his daughter. His heart 
was burning at the relation of what the 
poor child had suffered ; but he was aware 
that, if he wished to benefit her or Andy, 
^e must begin by conciliating their father. 
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We meet with so much deception and 
double-dealing in this world, that, if we 
are not utterly to go to the wall, it is 
incumbent on us to meet our enemies with 
their own weapons, and to smother natural 
candour under policy. Fabian felt this 
keenly as he advanced to meet his uncle. 
He had a positive aversion to take the 
farmer's coarse hand in a semblance of 
friendship, and wish him good-day, as 
though he had heard nothing to his disad- 
vantage. But had he not known it to be 
necessary, Milly's imploring look and ges- 
ture of fear would have urged him to the 
action. He could not have found it in his 
heart to make the present more unpleasant 
to her, nor the future more to be dreaded 
than it was. 

"So you've arrived!" remarked Farmer 
Hayes, in no very cordial tone, as he sat 
down and drew off his clumsy, soiled boots, 
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and threw them, with a clatter that made 
Milly start, to the other end of the room ; 
" and youVe determined to give up the pill- 
box for the paint-box, ahd make a fool of 
yourself after all, eh ?" 

"Well, it would be difficult for me to 
make a fool of myself, uncle, as, according 
to your usual estimate of me, I am a fool 
ready made," returned Fabian, with a light 
laugh. 

There was a dash of sarcasm in that laugh 
that considerably nettled the farmer. It 
was not much, but it meant a great deal. 
It meant freedom, independence, and the 
power to laugh without asking leave of 
anybody. 

And that was not the way that the 
people whom Mr. Hayes was accustomed 
to see gathered round his festive board were 
in the habit of laughing. It reminded him 
that his nephew was no longer in dread of 
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his displeasure, and it stung him like a 
horse-fly. 

"What do you mean?" he commenced 
to Fabian, but thinking better, stopped 
short, and vented his wrath upon Milly 
instead. "Here, girl; make haste and 
pour out the tea, will you? Do you want 
to keep me waiting about here half the 
evening, whilst you stand picking your 
fingers at the window ? Do you suppose I 
work hard to keep a strapping lass like you 
to do nothing but amuse yourself? Pass 
the bread. Where's the butter ? Didn't I 
order the sausages I left at breakfast to be 
kept for my tea ? Why hasn't Kebecca put 
them on the table ? King the bell and ask. 
If those hussies have eaten them in the 
kitchen, I'll know the reason why. But it's 
your business to look after such things. 
You're no use in the house at all. I might 
just as well bring in one of my scarecrows, 
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and put the keys in its hand, as trust them 
to you." 

"But, indeed, father, I have not for- 
gotten them," said Milly, humbly, as she 
opened the sideboard door. " I put the 
sausages away for you here on purpose that 
there should be no mistake about them." 

" And do you mean to tell me that you've 
kept meat in that cupboard the whole of 
to-day, with the weather as hot as ever 
we've had it for the time of year ? " roared 
the farmer. " Why, you're a born fool — an 
idiot. No one but a darned idiot would 
have done such a thing. You wanted me 
to get cholera, perhaps, or typhoid fever, or 
some other disease from eating sour meat. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself I 
You're not worth your salt ! A great idle, 
hulking, worthless girl." 

" Oh father ! father ! indeed I did it for 
the best ! " sobbed Milly, as the sausages. 
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flew from the farmer's hand to join the boots 
at the opposite side of the room. 

"Hang your best," growled Hayes. 
" You're the moral of your mother. Every- 
thing you do is wrong, but it is always for 
the best ! Go and pick up those sausages. 
Do you hear ? " 

Fabian was boiling with indignation, but 
he dared not show it. It would have 
charmed him to have taken hold of his. 
uncle's coat collar, and kicked him out of his 
own house and round his farm. And he 
could have done it too, for, though slightly 
built, he was muscular, and had the advan- 
tage of youth and the knowledge how to 
use his fists. It would have been a case of 
the greyhound opposed to the coarsely-bred 
bull-terrier, but still an open question 
whether blood would not have won the day. 
But where would have been his chance of 
befriending Emily and Andrew, had he 
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obeyed the dictates of his nature? It would 
have been an immense comfort to him to 
redress his cousin's wrongs, and pay out his 
uncle for nine or ten years of tyranny, at 
one and the same time ; but Fabian recog- 
nised the selfishness of the indulgence, and, 
as the story of his future life will prove, 
unselfishness was his most prominent virtue. 
Yet, affection for his pretty cousin, combined 
with the natural gallantry of his nature, 
prevented him from witnessing such a dis- 
graceful scene as the above in silence. He 
sprang from his seat and forestalled her in 
•executing her father's command. 

" Excuse me, Milly," he sajd, as he took 
the plate from her hands, " but I cannot 
permit you to do this. Allow me to restore 
your father's sausages to him/' and down 
on his knees went Fabian to recover the 
scattered dainties. The girl submitted, but 
as she did so, she looked timidly round to 
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see how her father would take the circum- 
stance. 

" A very fine gentleman," sneered Farmer 
Hayes. " I suppose all this fandangled 
politeness is a remnant of your foreign 
education, Mr. Fabian. We're not used ta 
it at Mordham." 

" I never thought you were, uncle ! " re- 
plied young Delacourt, as he placed the dish 
of sausages before him. 

"What the devil do you mean by this* 
sir?" demanded the farmer, regarding them. 

" Why, didn't you say you wanted them 
picked up for you ? " 

" But not to eat ! Do you suppose that I 
am going to touch meat that's been kicking 
amongst my old boots that have just come- 
out of the straw-yard ? " 

" I didn't know what you might not be 
accustomed to do in Mordham, uncle. Nor 
did I think you would have ordered my 
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cousin Emily to pick up the meat you threw 
across the room, unless it were necessary." 

" It strikes me, sir, you mean to be 
impertinent," observed the farmer. 

"Not at all. On the contrary, I am 
vexed to think anything should disturb the 
harmony of my first meal in the old place. 
But as you don't like to see the sausages, 
we'll give them to Carlo ; " and throwing up 
the casement, Fabian quietly threw the 
contents of the plate to the house-dog. 

The farmer, who had only objected to the 
restoration of the meat because it had been 
restored, and had intended quietly to appro- 
priate it as soon as general observation had 
been diverted from his actions, now felt 
really aggrieved, but did not know how to 
express it. Fabian was at Mordham Farm 
to settle up accounts, and there were arrears 
due, as well as the next six months' interest 
to be paid in advance, so he thought it best 
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for several reasons not to go too far. At 
this juncture, however, Andy joined the 
party, and Fabian having persuaded Milly 
to sit down to the tea-table, the meal pro- 
ceeded for awhile in peace. 

"You don't ask me about my future 
plans, uncle," said Fabian, who was anxious 
to gain an opening to make his request 
concerning Andy. 

" Future fiddlesticks ! What plans should 
a lad of your age have ? You'll drink half 
your principal and dissipate the other half, 
and you'll be rotting in your grave in a 
couple of years, without sufficient money 
left behind to bury you decently. That'a 
my prophecy of your future plans ! " 

" Oh father-: " deprecated Milly. 

"You're a cheerful party to consult about 
anything, I must say," observed his son. 

" Your predictions don't affect me, M said 
Fabian, cheerfully, " because I know it lies 
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in my power to falsify them. IVe never 
been drunk yet, uncle, nor extravagant, and 
I don't mean to begin now I I am going 
straight over to Brusca to become a painter 
like my father. Perhaps in a year or two I 
may go to Rome to study, but in everything 
I mean to be guided by the advice of my 
dear old friend Pkre Raoul." 

"A Papist ! " sneered Hayes. 

" Ay, uncle ! but one of the best men 
God ever made. Oh, he is so good ! You 
do not know ! He spends all his money in 
rescuing poor boys from the streets and 
sending them out to Batavia to get work 
there. M. Fevrier says he saved hundreds 
in that way." 

"Perhaps he may assist you by-and-by, 
then, when you've run through your 
money/' growled the farmer, "for it will 
be no use your applying to me. You do 
well to stick to your rich friends, Fabian. 
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Your father did the same before you, and 
died worth five thousand pounds, though 
no one knows how he made it I" 

"Everyone knows how he made it," re- 
plied Fabian, excitedly. " He earned it by 
hard work, as I hope to earn money too; 
and not by sticking to rich friends, as you 
most unfairly insinuate. No one ever did 
anything for my father but himself; and 
no one has ever done anything for me but 
him!" 

"What do you call being taken into 
my house and fed and clothed for ten 
years then, you ungrateful young hound ? " 
demanded Hayes. 

" YouVe been paid for it," answered his 
nephew, coolly, "and well paid too. I 
know the value of money now much better 
than I used to do. By-the-way, uncle, 
when will you be ready to go over the 
half-year's accounts with me, for I wish to 
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know exactly how I stand before leaving 
England?" 

This allusion sobered the farmer. He 
almost wished he had not spoken so 
roughly. 

" Are you in such a deuce of a hurry to 
leave us ?" he asked. 

"Not at all; but it can make no dif- 
ference to my departure when you hand 
over my money." 

" Your cousins will feel your going," con- 
tinued Hayes; "you might spare them a 
couple of weeks before rushing off to the 
other side of the world. " 

This amenity, so vastly dissimilar to the 
usual way in which Mr. Hayes treated the 
idea of affection, made his son and daughter 
stare, and emboldened Fabian to open the 
subject which lay nearest his heart. 

" Uncle, I have a favour to ask of you." 
"What is it?" 

VOL. II. F 
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" I want you to spare Andrew for a few 
weeks." 

"What for?" 

"To go to Brusca. It will be a holiday 
for him, and a real pleasure to me. It will 
soften the pain of parting from Mordham ; 
and though I have not always been quite 
happy here, and you may hardly believe 
what I say, this old place has been my 
home for many years past, and I sincerely 
love it." 

But his nephew's proposal had wakened 
an avaricious thought in the farmer's breast, 
and he fancied Jie saw his way to make use 
of it. Since Fabian so much regretted 
leaving them (and he knew the lad's can- 
dour too well of old not to believe him), 
it might be feasible to work on his feelings 
so as to induce him to remain a few months 
longer at the farm. And Mr. Hayes's affairs 
were in a very embarrassed condition. No 
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one cared for him or his interests, and he 
was cheated and robbed on all sides. A 
few months' delay might turn the tide in 
his favour. The interest of Fabian's money 
to the end of the year, small as it was, 
would be a great boon to him in the pre- 
sent state of the exchequer; and to have 
to pay up the arrears due would seriously 
inconvenience him. But in order to keep 
his nephew at Mordham, he must not allow 
Andrew to leave home, even for a few 
weeks. All this flashed through his mind 
in a moment, and his denial was given 
shortly and at once. 

" I am sorry for you, Fabian, but I can't 
spare him. It's your own fault that you're 
leaving the farm, you know. You might 
stay on with us if you chose ; but any way 
I won't hear of Andy leaving it — not for a 
day." 

At this announcement Andy gave a growl 

f 2 
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and a jerk of impatience, and Fabian 
resorted to entreaty. 

" Oh uncle, do let me persuade you to alter 
your mind. He shall not stay more than a 
month, we will both promise that. And if 
the expense is any obstacle, I will pay for 
his journey there and back gladly, and for 
his provision meanwhile, sooner than go 
without him." 

" I tell you it can't be, so let me hear no 
more about it." 

" And why can't it be ? " broke in Andy, 
injudiciously. " Am I to be kept all my life 
mewed up in this precious hole without a 
chance of seeing outside of it ? Other 
farmers' sons are allowed to leave Mordham. 
Old Benson sent Harry and Bob for a couple 
of months to London last year. Why am I 
only to be kept like a common labourer, 
plodding over this beastly place all the year 
round, without pleasure or amusement of 
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any sort ? It's too hard." And as he con- 
cluded, Andy threw down his knife and fork 
upon the table and leaned back in his chair, 
with anything but an amiable expression of 
countenance. The farmer had intended to 
conduct the business quietly, but his 
naturally violent temper could not stand 
this exhibition of his son's discontent. 

" Why I why ! " he ejaculated ; " because 
I choose it Isn't that enough for you ? " 

"Yes, and more than enough," muttered 
Andy. "I know if / had the choosing 
what my choice would be, and that's never 
to see the farm nor you again." 

"Andy, Andy, be silent," said Fabian, 
who foresaw what a dreadful outbreak such 
a speech must lead to. 

" Oh, that would be your choice, would 
it?" rejoined Farmer Hayes, in a marvel- 
lously quiet tone. " You would choose never 
to see me nor the farm again ! Well, then, I 
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tell you what, sir," he continued, suddenly- 
breaking into a voice of thunder that made 
them all start in their chairs, " Iv'e a great 
mind, in return for that speech, to horsewhip 
you off the farm before nightfall, and dare 
you ever to show your face within the walls 
of my house from this hour to that of your 
death." 

" And that would be such a precious loss > 
wouldn't it ? " sneered Andy, who was now 
thoroughly roused. "Your house — your 
prison, you mean. The gaol where you've 
brought up that poor girl and myself to 
quake at the sound of your voice, and to 
have but one idea in our heads — how best 
to cheat your anger by lying, or thieving, or 
deceiving in any other way that came easiest 
to us to do." 

" Here's a pretty confession," roared the 
farmer. " Take care I don't end by landing 
you in the county gaol, young man, where 
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I'd put you as soon as look at you, if I 
found good cause." 

" I know you could. You'd have sent us 
and our poor mother to the union if the 
parish authorities would have allowed it, in 
order to save yourself the cost of the bread 
and cheese we ate. You'd have jumped at 
Fabian's offer to keep me for a month, if it 
wasn't that you know you'd have to get 
someone in my stead to do all the hard and 
dirty work you put upon me, and that any 
other farmer in the county, in your position, 
would be ashamed to see his son do. You're 
called ' Skinflint Hayes' behind your back, 
all over Mordham, and I've never had the 
face to contradict the name. I wouldn't tell 
such a lie for all the bringing up you've 
given me ! " 

The farmer made no answer to these 
remarks, but his countenance worked with 
anger, and as Andy came to a conclusion, 
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he rose from his seat and walked towards 
a corner of the room where a number of 
whips and sticks were piled against the 
wall. Milly and Fabian, who were watching 
his movements anxiously, guessed his in- 
tention at once, and did all they could to 
avert the coming calamity. 

" Andy, darling, for God's sake be quiet," 
implored his sister. 

" Don't be a fool, Andy," said his cousin, 
with sterner caution. "You're provoking 
your father beyond endurance, and hope- 
lessly losing your own cause." 

But Andrew Hayes, as has been said 
from the first, was very like his father in 
some things, and there was a dogged 
obstinacy in him that was entirely blind 
to its own advantage. The more his 
cousin and his sister entreated him to be 
silent, the more determined he became to 
have his " say " out. 
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" There's not another fellow of my age in 
Norfolk who would take the trouble to ask 
leave to go on a visit of a few weeks, and I 
think I was a great fool not to go with 
Fabian straight off, and leave you to find 
■out where I was as you best might." 

"You do, do you?" said the farmer, 
•approaching his son in the rear. 

Andy looked round, and caught sight of 
the whip in his hand. In a moment he had 
sprung to his feet. 

" That's your little game, is it ? " he ex- 
claimed loudly, as he confronted his father. 
*" Well, strike me, if you dare ! But as 
there is a God in heaven, you'll live to 
repent it ! " 

" Uncle ! uncle ! Pray don't ! " said 
Fabian, rising also to his feet. 

" Father ! " screamed Milly, in depre- 
cation of his uplifted hand. But Farmer 
Hayes's temper had been too much excited 
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to permit him to listen to reason, and he 
had teen too much used to thrashing Andy 
to anticipate any evil consequences. So the 
lash descended upon the shoulders of the 
young man heavily, and had been raised a 
second time for the same purpose, when 
Andrew sprang forward, and seizing the 
whip-handle from his father's grasp, broke it 
into a dozen pieces, and flinging them upon 
the floor, stamped on them. 

"That's the last time you thrash me I " 
he exclaimed, with set teeth ; " so make the 
most of it And " — clenching his fists — " if 
you come one step nearer to me 111 knock 
you down. If you were twenty times my 
father I'd do it. So look out for yourself- 
And if you don't live to repent this day, 
may I — 



» 



"Andy," interposed Fabian, coming be- 
tween the two men, " I cannot let you speak 
to your father in my presence like that. I 
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love you, Andy ! There is no need for me 
to tell you so ; and here, before my uncle, I 
repeat the offer I made you to come to 
Brusca with me at my own expense, and see 
if a month's absence may not soften your 
feelings towards each other. But take my 
advice now, Andy, and go — you are not in 
a fit state to speak to anyone. Leave the 
room, and don't meet your father again 
until you are cooler and better able to argue 
the matter." 

" You're a downright good fellow, Fabian," 
said his cousin with white lips. " Yes, I'll 
go, as you advise me, but I repeat what I 
said — that man shall live to repent this 
day's work and what it brings him." 

He rushed out of the room as he spoke, 
and they heard him go up the stairs. The 
farmer, after looking at the broken pieces of 
whip-handle in a vague way, as if he could 
not at all understand how they came to be 
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there, staggered towards a chair and sat 
down. The arm he leaned upon the table 
shook so that Fabian mistook his rage for 
emotion, and attempted to console him. 

" Andrew spoke very unwisely, uncle, but 
I am sure he cannot mean what he said. 
He will ask your pardon by-and-by. But 
he is sadly disappointed about this little 
holiday. He has worked hard, and he con- 
siders he has earned it. Won't you think 
better of your decision, uncle ? Would it 
not soften down a great deal of this bitter 
feeling between my cousin and yourself, if 
you were to grant his wish, and let him 
come over to Brusca with me ? " 

"No, sir! it would not," said Hayes, 
thumping his hand upon the table, "and 
he shall not go. That's the long and the 
short of it. The young hound has got the 
best of it this time, perhaps, but Til thrash 
him again — and again — and again — until he 
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crawls to my feet and licks my hand — as 
sure as my name's Henry Hayes ! " 

" He will never do it I " said Fabian, 
decidedly. 

" He shall do it ! " exclaimed the farmer, 
as he rose to leave the room, " and if I hear 
any more of this nonsense, you shall do it 
into the bargain." 

"You'd better try it," replied Fabian, 
proudly. " No, uncle ! it is of no use 
speaking in that manner to me. I am 
beyond your control ! " 

" And yet you expect me to go out of my 
way to serve you," said Hayes, turning upon 
the threshold, "to send my son over to the 
confounded foreign place where you were 
brought up, to be made a greater scoundrel 
than he is — to learn a strange lingo and a 
strange religion — be turned into a Papist 
maybe, and come back to fill Mordham with 
graven images and strings of beads. Well, 
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there, I worit do it — I won't do it ! Do you 
hear me ? I worit do it ! " And with that 
the door slammed violently, and the cousins 
were left to themselves. 

"He is quite mad!" said Fabian, with 
mild pity. "It's the most charitable way 
of looking at it, Milly." 

But poor little Milly was sobbing without 
restraint. 

" Oh Milly, pray don't cry ! It is terrible 
to see you." 

" Fabian ! what else can I do ? I am so 
miserable and so frightened. Father will 
drive Andy away from home by his violence. 
I am sure he wilL And you are going to 
Brusca, and I shall be left alone — quite 
alone— with him." 

" Milly ! I will not go. I cannot leave 
you unprotected ! I will stay in Mordham 
until your father gives his consent to your 
leaving it with me. Would you come, dear 
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Milly ? Would you be my wife, and come 
and live in Brusca with me ? No one shall 
hurt or frighten you there, dear. No one 
shall ever come near you without my leave, 
and I will stand between you and every 
sorrow, Milly I " 

The thought was like the thought of 
heaven to the girl's perplexed and aniious 
mind. 

" Oh Fabian ! " she commenced, " do you 
really love me like this? Do you really 
care for me enough to marry me ? " She 
had lifted her tear-stained face from the 
table, and Fabian was just about to kiss the 
tears away and make some answer in the 
affirmative, when the door was suddenly 
flung open again and Farmer Hayes stood 
upon the threshold. Not as he had left 
them, red and choking with his rage, but 
livid with chagrin and trembling with 
excitement. 
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"Robbed!" he ejaculated, holding out a 
small empty canvas bag towards them. 
"I've been robbed, I tell you, of fifty 
pounds in gold. Fifty pounds that I put 
in this bag only yesterday, and locked away 
with my own hands. And I believe it's 
you who've done it," he continued, advan- 
cing towards Fabian. " No one in this house- 
would have dared to touch it except you. 
TouVe come back to Mordham, and you've 
robbed me like a thief as you are — you've 
robbed me of fifty pounds in gold, like a 
thief ! " 



CHAPTEK IV. 

MILLY LOSES HER LOVER. 

For a moment Fabian did not seem to 
know what answer to make to this accusa- 
tion. The astonishment it caused almost 
stunned him. His uncle had often wrong- 
fully accused him. before of faults of which 
he had been entirely innocent, but he had 
never dared to impugn his honesty. And 
now to be deliberately told that he was 
suspected of stealing money like a common 
thief was too much even for his equanimity. 
His voice was almost as loud and unre- 
strained as Andy's had been, as he answered 
the farmer's insulting assertion. 

TOL. II. Q 
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" What do you mean, uncle, by speaking 
to me like this ? How dare you accuse me 
of stealing your property, or that of any 
man ? " 

" Oh ! it's very easy to bluster over it/* 
replied Hayes, "but what else would you 
have me believe? That money was safe 
this morning, Til take my oath of it. I 
locked it away myself last night, and no 
one entered my room whilst I was there. 
You came home early this afternoon — quite 
early they tell me in the kitchen — and all 
your cry is that you must have your money 
— you must have your money — and you 
must go over the water to Brusca. You 
can't stay even a few days at Mordham, 
though I stooped to ask you. And what 
does all that mean, I should like to know, 
excepting that youVe taken my money and 
you want to escape ? Yes ! that's the word 
— before you are found out. But I went to 
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my desk, and it's gone, as you see — it's 
gone — and not another living soul would 
have dared to touch it ! " 

" And you seriously believe I have taken 
it," said Fabian. "Why, this beats every- 
thing you have ever done before. It is 
an insult which I shall never forget — nor 
forgive." 

" Oh father ! you cannot think of what 
you are accusing Fabian. He take your 
money, who has always been so good and 
kind to all of us. It is impossible ! Think 
again, and you will see the impossibility 
of it!" 

" Stay, Milly ! I do not wish you, nor 
anyone, to plead my cause with your father. 
He has accused me of a grave crime, and 
the injustice demands a settlement between 
ourselves. If I chose to stoop to explana- 
tion, sir," continued Fabian to his uncle, 

" I might prove to you that, from the 
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moment I entered your house this after- 
noon, until you joined the party, I never 
quitted this room. I was witness on my 
arrival to the brutal manner in which you 
had treated my poor cousin here, and the 
interest I took in her wrongs occupied me 
till you came home yourself. But I do not 
choose it. I do not choose to make your 
servants the witnesses to my honesty. But 
if you don't recall the words you said to me 
just now, before I quit Mordham I'll have 
you up in a court of justice, and make you 
answer then for defamation of my character. 
Take your choice ! " 

The young man's indignant flashing eye 
and determined manner showed the farmer 
how completely he was in earnest. He 
didn't like the idea of a court of justice, 
and he began to think he might have been 
hasty. 

" But it's extraordinary," he began, " it's 
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not to be accounted for. Fifty sovereigns 
in gold put safely away in a canvas bag in 
my desk last night, and this evening — all 
of them gone ! They can't have walked off 
by themselves, and none of my servants 
would dare — they are respectable people — 
they would not presume " 

" I have nothing to do with all this. Your 
servants may be honest or they may not. 
Let them look out for themselves. But I 
have to do with my own reputation, and 
I repeat what I said before ; you shall either 
apologise to me here, in the presence of your 
daughter, before whom you insulted me, for 
the gross indignity you have put upon me, 
or you shall repeat it before your household, 
and render yourself liable to an action for 
libel." 

Farmer Hayes hesitated. It was strange 
to see to what a craven condition the loss of 
his money had reduced him. The hand that 
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held the empty bag still shook violently, 
and, notwithstanding the cool evening, 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

"Well, perhaps I can't be sure," he 
began. 

" That won't do, Mr. Hayes. You must 
be sure one way or the other. Emily can 
tell you I have never left this room since I 
entered the house." 

" But how do I know she is not in league 
with you to defraud me ? Fifty golden 
sovereigns gone — clean disappeared, not one 
of them left — and the desk locked as se- 
curely as if the keys had never left my 
pocket ! " 

" I don't care if fifty thousand sovereigns 
had gone. I tell you I never saw one of 
them. Will you apologise for having in- 
sulted me by the doubt, or will you not ? " 

" I suppose you did not take them then, 
Fabian ; but it is a very strange proceeding 
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— most strange and unaccountable. And I 
will find out the thief if I hunt for him 
from now to doomsday. Fifty golden 
sovereigns! It is a terrible loss. Fifty 
sovereigns ! " 

" Emily, you hear what your father says/' 
observed Fabian to the drooping girl, who 
appeared fated to be mixed up in every 
quarrel that took place as well as her own, 
" that he does not now suppose that I took 
his money. It is a lame apology, but I 
conclude it is the best I shall get out of 
him. And now, sir," he continued to his 
uncle, " be good enough to lead the way to 
your own sitting-room." 

" What for ? " demanded Hayes. 

" To settle up your accounts with me and 
discharge the money due ! You can scarcely 
expect, after what has just passed between 
us, that I shall sleep another night under 
your roof." 
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This proposal staggered the farmer. He 
had looked over the accounts himself, and 
knew there was a balance of fifty-seven 
pounds in Fabian's favour. And the rob- 
bery that had just been committed had 
left him without sufficient cash to satisfy 
the claim. 

■" But I can't settle with you ! " he stam- 
mered. " It is impossible. Here are fifty 
sovereigns, all the ready money I had in the 
house, taken from me, and my balance at 
the banker's, too, is very low." 

" That cannot affect my income, if you 
have been an honest guardian to me. If 
you cannot pay me in cash, you must give 
me your cheque for the amount, for this 
night sees us parted for ever. I will not 

stoop to break bread with the man who- 

doubts my honesty." 

Then the farmer perceived what a terrible 

mistake he had made, and, being like most 
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bullies a great coward, attempted to repair 
the error by conciliation. 

"You mustn't say that," he uttered, 
sheepishly. "I am afraid I spoke rather 
roughly just now, Fabian, because this loss 
has considerably upset me — fifty sovereigns 
is a great loss to a poor man, but I was 
wrong to accuse you of theft, and I am sorry 
I did it" 

"And I am not sorry/' retorted his 
nephew, " since it affords me an excuse for 
breaking off with you for ever. You have 
been a hard task-master to me, uncle, ever 
since I was first brought, a poor, trembling, 
timid child, to Mordham. You have meted 
out my due to me most grudgingly, and 
you have never given me one indulgence — 
one word of kindness — I may even say one 
look, of your own free will. You have tried 
to coerce and break my spirit as you did 
that of my poor aunt — as you have tried to 
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do those of your own children — but I thank 
God you have entirely failed, I stand to- 
day before you, a man, free not only in 
person but in mind-and my mind, judging 
you by the past and by the present, teUs me 
that you are a bad man, worth not one-half 
the care, and attention, and obedience, which 
your tyranny has exacted from others ! " 

At this outspoken truth Farmer Hayes 
started angrily, and was about to resent it, 
when the remembrance of what he owed 
Fabian returned to sober him. 

" I daresay you are surprised at my bold- 
ness/' continued Fabian, "but I will speak 
to you before we part. You attend your 
chapel regularly, and pass for a Christian 
amongst your brethren, but there's not one 
of the good men who believe you to be 
sincere but would hold you up to public 
execration, if they knew you for what you 
are. And I am speaking to you now, uncle, 
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not on my own behalf, but on that of my 
•cousins. I am beyond your control or the 
effects of your brutality, and very soon I 
.shall be beyond the reach even of your 
voice. But your children will be left 
behind. Isn't it a shame that I should be 
obliged to plead the cause of your own 
•children with you — the only son and 
daughter you possess? But I know how 
miserable you have made their lives hitherto, 
-and if it continues in the future what it has 
been in the past, I swear solemnly that there 
is not a chapel-goer in Mordham but what 
.shall learn your true character from my lips. 
I'll tell them how my poor aunt lived and 
died, and how you have treated your children 
and your servants and myself since, until 
they shall hoot you at the very doors of 
the chapel, which you enter each Sunday 
with a sanctimonious face that looks as 
though it had never hurt a fly. Fve made 
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up my mind, uncle, and now you know it ; 
so perhaps we had better go to business." 

The farmer rose without a word and left 
the room, followed by his nephew. Milly 
Hayes looked after them in astonishment* 
What had come to her father that he was 
actually dumb before his youthful assailant ? 
She had never seen the power of truth and 
courage opposed to cruelty and hypocrisy 
before. She had hardly recovered her sur- 
prise before Fabian had rushed into the 
room again, and she could feel that the 
face he pressed against hers in the dusk wa* 
wet with tears. 

" Milly ! dear Milly ! I must go ! I can- 
not remain a moment longer in the house 
where I have been so bitterly insulted* 
Forgive me for speaking so openly to your 
father ; I did it for your sake and Andy's. 
Tell dear Andy all that took place this 
evening, and say, if ever home becomes too 
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hot for him, my offer and my promise will 
stand good — for all time, Milly, even to 
the end of life !" 

" Oh Fabian ! must you really, really 

go V 

" I must. Don't make it harder than it 
is. It is very hard, Milly, especially after 
what we said before all this happened, but 
you won't forget me, will you ?" 

" Never — never !" 

" Neither shall I forget you. And I will 
write you long letters, and keep you well 
informed of all I do and see ; and some day, 
when I am older and more settled in life, 
when I have really a home which I can ask 
you to come and share, you won't forget 
your promise to me, Milly ?" 

"Fabian! how could I ?" 

" And, meanwhile, you will be brave, and 
try to bear up for my sake, and remember 
that wherever I may be, I am always loving 
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you, and thinking of you, and planning for 
you. And the day may come, Milly, sooner 
perhaps than we expect, when I will be able 
to take you from this unhappy home, and 
make you forget misery for ever." 

" Ah Fabian ! you will meet with so 
many girls over there better than I. It is. 
not likely you will remember me for long." 

" You do me an injustice by the thought 
Milly. My feelings to you are based on 
something far more lasting than mere admi- 
ration ; and I swear to you, that, whether 
we are married or not, whilst you live I will 
never make another woman my wife." 

"Fabian! I will believe and hope, and 
try to be happy." 

" That's a dear girl ! And you will have 
Andy by your side to protect you and keep 
up your spirits. Don't forget my message 
to dear Andy. God bless you — God blesa 
you 1" 
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And with a farewell kiss he was gone. 
He walked along the road that led to the 
next town hurriedly, swinging his light 
portmanteau in his hand, and scarcely 
daring to take a last look at all the old 
familiar objects by the way, lest it should 
upset him. Finding it impossible to get 
any money out of his uncle, he had been 
obliged to accept a cheque for the amount 
due to him, and was seriously pondering 
whether he should have sufficient cash to 
pay his coach-hire back to Norwich, con- 
sidering that he could not start until the 
following morning. Once in Norwich, he 
knew his old friend and tutor, Mr. Sutton, 
would cash his cheque for him, and trust to 
his honesty to refund the money should the 
paper be dishonoured by his uncle's banker, 
which sundry lamentations and fears on the 
part of Mr. Hayes whilst drawing it had 
led Fabian to surmise might be the case. 
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He had walked to within a mile of Blakeney, 
however, when a low whistle from an ad- 
joining field attracted his attention, and 
looking over the hedge, he perceived in the 
dusk a dark figure running towards him. 
What was his surprise, when it came near 
enough for recognition, to see his cousin 
Andrew. 

" Why, Andy, old fellow ! however did 
you spot me from such a distance ? I had 
no idea it was you, till you were close at 
hand." 

"I was on the rising ground, above 
Benson's Patch, when I saw someone 
come swinging along the high road with a 
portmanteau in his hand. I knew who it 
was at once. There's no mistaking you, 
Fabian. There's not such another whipper- 
snapper for his height in all Mordham ; be- 
sides, you carry your head differently from 
the natives. And what may you be doing 
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on the road to Blakeney at this time of 
night ?" 

"I've been grossly insulted by your 
father, Andy, and it is impossible one roof 
can ever cover us again. He actually had 
the audacity to accuse me of stealing fifty 
pounds from his desk ! Ay, you may well 
start ! Nothing he has ever done yet has 
equalled this. To suspect me — a gentleman 
— my father's son, of robbing him like a 
common thief — of coming back to Mordham 
for that purpose only, and of wanting to 
abscond afterwards to avoid detection ? " 

"As if you'd do it," said Andy. 

" You may well say 'As if I'd do it 1 ' I 
told my uncle at once that he must apologise 
to me for the affront and let me go ! I 
gave him a bit of my mind, I can tell you, 
Andy, and I hope it may do some good, 
perhaps for you and Milly ; but nothing on 
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earth should have induced me to sleep in 
the house again." 

" And you're off, for good and all I " 

" It must be. There is nothing else left 
for me to do. I gave your sister a message 
for you, to say that if ever you wished to 
claim it, my promise to receive you as my 
guest stood good, wherever I might he." 

" Then let me claim it now, Fabian. I 
shall never stand more in need of it than 
at this moment. Take me with you to 
Brusca." 

" What, without a word to them at 
home ? " 

"Do you suppose I am going back to that 
Tiole again either, after the way in which he 
treated me this afternoon ? No, Fabian, 
never. What do you suppose I was skulking 
about that field for. Not to see you, 
because I didn't know you would leave the 
farm to-night. It was only to pass the time 
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till I could sneak into Blakeney without 
having all the villagers starting in a hue- 
and-cry after me, and from there I meant to 
write to the old man and tell him I was off, 
and he might look out for someone else to 
thrash, for he'd seen the last of me. Would 
any man of my age stand it, Fabian ? I'm 
nearer twenty-two than twenty-one, and yet 
he treats me like a baby ! " 

" No ; you are right ! No one could be 
expected to endure it for ever. But what 
were your plans, Andy? What did you 
mean to do ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know. Go on to 
London, I think, and try to work 
there." 

- Without friends or money?" 

Had it not been so dark, Fabian would 

have been surprised to see how strangely 

this simple question had the power to bring 

the blood into his cousin's cheek. But he 

h 2 
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could detect no variation in the voice that 
answered it. 

" Well, I've got a friend — at least, there's 
a fellow in Blakeney who knows the 
governor very well— has dealings with him 
you know, and all that sort of thing — and I 
felt sure, if I told him the state of affairs, 
that he'd have no objection to lend me a 
small sum till I could repay it." 

"That's very lucky!" cried Fabian, cheer- 
fully. 

" Why ? I shan't require it now, shall 
I?" 

" Certainly not ! Didn't I say you were 
to be my guest to Brusca. That was when 
I thought you were coming over with me 
only for pleasure. But now, Andy, now 
that we row in the same boat, and are cast 
by your father's treatment on the world 
together, we will travel, not as host and 
guest, but as brothers-fest, firm friends 
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and brothers — and everything I possess is 
yours as much as it is mine — down to the 
last farthing." 

" I don't know what to say to you, 
Fabian. You're miles and miles too good 
forme!" 

" Say nothing, dear old fellow, except 
that you love me well enough to accept 
my offer. But about your Blakeney friend ? 
The reason I said it was lucky you had one 
there is because, under the circumstances, 
he will doubtless cash your father's cheque 
for us." 

"What cheque?" 

" One he has just given me for fifty-seven 
pounds — the amount he owed me. I was 
doubting before we met whether, after a 
bed and breakfast at the inn, I should have 
enough ready money to pay my coach-fare 
to Norwich to-morrow ; and now that there 
will be two of us, of course I shall not. 
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But if this person with whom your father 
deals will cash the cheque for us, it will be 
all right. Who is he ? The man who keeps 
the inn?" 

"Oh no," replied Andrew, in rather an 
uncertain voice ; " quite another person." 

" But you think he'll do it ?" 

" I'm not sure. Father's not such a 
favourite, you know, with his neighbours 
that they're over and above anxious to 
oblige him, and fifty-seven pounds is a 
large sum. He might and he might not." 

"We can but try," said Fabian. 

Their conversation then merged into 
other subjects, particularly that of Milly. 
Fabian did not tell Andy what had passed 
between his sister and himself, partly be- 
cause he was shy, and partly because there 
seemed very little probability at present of 
its coming to anything. But they both re- 
solved that, before they started for London 
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on the following day, they must write and 
confide all their plans and intentions to 
Milly, and make sure that their letters 
reached her by some trustworthy mes- 
senger. As they were entering the streets 
of Blakeney, Andy again reverted to the 
subject of the change. 

" I wouldn't try and change that cheque 
till I got to Norwich, if I were you, Fabian. 
It's a large sum for you to draw, and it will 
excite talk and notice, and someone may 
come to find I'm with you, and I want to 
keep it dark till I'm well out of this blessed 
place." 

" All right, Andy ; but how am I to pay 
our coach-fares without it ?" 

" The man — the friend I told you of/' 
stammered Andy. "He's a real good 'un 
to me, though he hates the governor like 
poison ; and he'll lend me ten pounds fast 
enough, I'm sure of that." 
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"But then there will be all the trouble 
of repaying it when we get abroad, Andy. 
And if your object is to keep quiet till 
you're out of the country, it seems to me 
to be running your head into the lion's 
jaw. 

" Well, do as you like, of course," replied 
young Hayes, rather sulkily; "but if you 
take my advice, you'll let me have my own 
way." 

And Fabian, who would have sacrificed 
any inclination sooner than see his cousin 
out of humour, consented readily to Andy's 
plan, which was accordingly executed during 
a secret expedition taken by young Hayes 
that evening after their arrival in the 
town. 

So the two cousins found themselves pas- 
sengers by the coach to Norwich on the 
following morning ; and Fabian, judging by 
the liberality with which Andy spent his 
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money on the journey, concluded that the 
•convenient friend at Blakeney had lent him 
a larger sum than he had intended asking 
for. 



CHAPTER V. 

ANDY IS INTRODUCED TO BRUSCA. 

They did not stay at Norwich longer than 
was necessary to exchange the coach for the 
train. Had he been alone, Fabian would 
probably have called upon Mr. Sutton to- 
explain the reason he had 'curtailed his visit 
to Mordham, and to arrange about changing 
his uncle's cheque ; but in deference to- 
Andy's wish that no clue to his destination 
should reach Mr. Hayes sooner than was 
absolutely necessary, they went straight 
through to London. 

It was not till they were actually in the: 
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train that the thought of Rosie Barnes 
crossed Fabian's mind. 

"Andy," he said to his cousin, " won't 
poor Rosie be in great trouble about your 
leaving home so suddenly ?" 

"I am afraid she will — in fact, I know 
she is, Fabian, for I saw her last night, 
before I joined you on the Blakeney 
road." 

"What did she say to it?" 

" Oh, she cried a good deal ; but all girls 
do that, you know. Crying comes as 
natural to them as smoking does to us. 
And she wanted me to take her with me 
straight off, then and there. As if I 
could 1" 

" What can she have been thinking of to 
propose such a thing ?" said Fabian. " She 
knows you have nothing to support a wife 
on. You couldn't marry her yet !" 

"I don't know that she was thinking 
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about marriage, and I'm sure I wasn't," 
rejoined Andy, with a coarse laugh. 

" Andy, you shouldn't speak so carelessly 
of the girl you're engaged to. It wrongs 
both her and yourself. I suppose poor 
Rosie was so cut up at your going away 
that she hardly knew what she was 
saying." 

" Don't know, I'm sure. Any way, that's 
what she did say. But I stuffed her up 
with a lot of lies about sending for her, or 
going back to fetch her as soon as I had 
made some money, and I daresay she's 
reconciled herself to the idea by this time." 

" But you will fetch her as soon as you 
are able. You mean to stick to Rosie, 
Andy, don't you ?" 

" Of course. Only the question is, when 
shall I be able ? Money's not made in a 
minute nowadays, and it takes a precious 
deal to keep a wife. It was a different 
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matter when I thought I was going to have 
the farm." 

" Well, the best thing we can do, I think, 
is to travel as fast as we can to Brusca, 
without stopping anywhere, and consult 
Pfere Kaoul. He knows everybody there, 
English as well as French, and will be able 
to tell us at once whether there is any 
opening for you abroad. I feel very san- 
guine about it, Andy, and sure everything 
will come right in the end ; and my heart 
is so light at the prospect of seeing the old 
place again that I could sing for joy." 

Andrew caught the infection of his 
cousin's high spirits, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the merriment of the two young men 
upon this their first journey into the world, 
and the farther they left Mordham behind 
them the merrier they became. One night 
passed in town, in a dingy, commercial inn 
near the docks, did not tend to heighten their 
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regret at not having more leisure to spend 
in the modern Babylon, and the next morn- 
ing found them steaming down the river in 
one of those little boats that ply between 
London and Antwerp, enchanted with the 
novelty of the fresh air and rapid travelling, 
and disposed to make the very best of 
everything that befell them. Fabian dis- 
suaded his cousin from staying in Antwerp, 
as they had first proposed to do when 
talking over this journey together. 

"If we have the leisure and the in- 
clination, we can so easily return to it," he 
said, "' but at present I feel as if I could not 
enjoy anything until we have seen and con- 
versed with Pkre Eaoul. if ow surprised he 
will be to see us ! He knows that I intend 
returning to Brusca, of course, but he does 
not expect me for some weeks yet. Let 
me consider. If we first allow ourselves a 
peep at the cathedral here, and a luncheon 
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at the estaminet, we shall reach Brusca 
about the time of vespers. P&re Kaoul will 
be at S. Joseph, and we will sit down in his 
little room — how well I remember it — and 
watch the surprise in his face when he opens 
the door and sees us there. Andy, how can 
I ever have stayed away from them all so 
long?" 

Fabian's delight, too, at finding that he 
had lost neither the faculty of speaking nor 
making himself understood in French was, 
almost childish in his excitement. He had 
been so entirely cut off from all communica- 
tion with foreigners whilst in England, that 
he had not had an opportunity of testing his 
memory in this particular, though the letters 
he had exchanged with Pfere Kaoul since 
the prohibition had, perforce, by reason of 
Fabian's age, been taken off their correspon- 
dence, had convinced him he had not 
lost all recollection of the first language 
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he learned. But now, when he found 
that he was at no loss to express him- 
self, and could, indeed, after an hour or 
two spent in the country, talk as fluently as 
ever, his pleasure was unbounded. Indeed, 
when a girl whom they met in the cathedral 
exclaimed, with veritable surprise after some 
remark made by Fabian, " Mais, monsieur 
n'est pas Anglais!" the lad's eyes filled 
with tears of pleasure. 

" I feel the truth of it so," he said, when 
repeating the circumstance to his cousin. "I 
am not an Englishman, Andy. I never was. 
— I never should have been. I was like a 
man who has been brought up in prison 
from a child, and can only faintly remember 
the green fields and the blue skies of his 
infancy, until he is set free to see them 
again, and all the past rushes back upon his 
memory like a flood that has burst its 
bounds. And, oh ! with these old familiar 
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sights and sounds, came back .the thought — 
painfully vivid — of my father — my hand- 
some, clever, noble, warm-hearted father, 
whom I shall never see in this world again — 
if he could only welcome me back to Brusca 
— but I know it can never, never be ! 
Andy, old fellow! don't think the less 
of me for these tears, I cannot help them 1 
You have seen me bear hard words, and 
blows too, without flinching ; but there is 
something in coming back to these scenes of 
my childhood that knocks me over worse 
than any cruelty could do." 

"I don't think the less of you, Fabian; 
rather more, perhaps, if there's any dif- 
ference. And I don't wonder at your liking 
to come back to this place. How you ever 
stood Mordham after it beats me ! And 
aren't the girls nice, too ? Such bright 
black eyes and neat little figures, I wonder 

YOL. II. I 
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what some of our Norfolk lasses would give 
for such a trim shape as that ! " 

" Come, come, Andy," exclaimed Fabian, 
smiling through his tears, "I can't have 
your eyes roving after that fashion. What 
would Eosie say if she could hear you ? It's 
lucky you can't talk French, or I should 
never get you past these little Flemish 
coquettes in time for the train." 

" I mean to talk it as soon as I can, old 
boy, or at all events, well enough . to make 
myself understood by the ladies, I can tell 
you." 

" Well, then, the very best instructor you 
could find for the purpose is my dear Pere 
Raoul. He speaks pure Parisian — none of 
your Flemish patois ; and his mind and 
manners are as refined as his language. 
Come, Andy, don't stand there with your 
mouth open. If we are to catch the after- 
noon train to Brusca we have no time to lose." 
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Andy was wrapped in the contemplation 
of a pretty Antwerp milkmaid — with her 
large gold earrings and fine Mechlin lace 
cap, her bright brass milk-cans, wreathed 
with green boughs and flowers, standing in 
a little cart, drawn by a big dog in harness 
— and it was by force alone that Fabian, 
having linked their arms together, dragged 
his cousin away to the railway station. 
Everything occurred just as they had antici- 
pated. They reached the priest's rooms in 
Brusca whilst he was away at evening 
service, and his old housekeeper, who had 
lived with him for forty years, and knew 
Fabian as a little boy, received them with 
delight, and thoroughly entered into their 
little plan for surprising her master. She 
ushered the lads into P&re RaouTs sitting- 
room to await his return, and closed the 
door upon them. 

The priest's rooms were situated in the 

I 2 
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Grande Place or principal square of Brusca* 
in the centre of which stood the magnificent 
church of S. Joseph. The evening shadows 
were beginning to creep over the town, and 
as the lads seated themselves in the cool, 
plainly-furnished little parlour, all sorts of 
sweet scents and sounds came through the 
open window. The tinkling bells on the 
harness of the dog-carts mingled with the 
half-distinguishable notes of the organ in 
S. Joseph, and the chorus of a drinking, 
song, trolled out by some German students 
in the next square ; whilst the girls carrying 
home the crushed refuse of the flower- 
market, and the itinerant vendors of fruit, 
filled the soft summer air with a faint rich 
perfume. 

"I say, isn't this jolly, after knocking 
about all day," exclaimed Andy, stretching 
himself in a chair. Fabian was leaning 
from the window, and did not immediately 
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answer. This was not the square in which 
he had lived with his father, but it was 
very near it, very, very near. 

"What a rum little room," continued 
Andy, looking round him ; " without any 
carpet or curtains, and only a couple of 
prints on the walls. I suppose this isn't 
the priest's best room, is it, Fabian ?" 

" It's his worst and his best," replied his 
cousin ; " the only one he has, Andy, be- 
sides his bedroom. P&re Eaoul was a very 
rich man, I have heard, before he went into 
the Church, but he gives everything away 
to the poor and keeps nothing for himself. 
Hush, Andy, here he comes ! He has just 
turned out of the sacristy door. How the 
children gather round him ! They will 
hardly let him put one foot before the 
other. And now the mothers have got 
hold of him. Will they ever let him reach 
his own door ? Everyone has a word to 
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say to him, just as they used to of old I 
Ah ! at last he is there, and coming this 
way. How white his hair is to what it 
used to be, and how much slower he seems 
to walk. Now he is on the very doorstep. 
This way, Andy. Let us seat ourselves on 
these chairs, and watch his look of astonish- 
ment when first he catches sight of us." 

The little room in which they sat was 
nearly dark now, as they ensconced them- 
selves in the shadow behind the door. 
They heard the priest's voice, as he ascended 
the stairs, giving directions to his servant 
in French to bring the lamp. 

"And a little piece of meat with my 
supper if you have it in the house, my good 
Marguerite," he continued, "for I have 
fasted since breakfast this morning, and I 
am inclined to be hungry." 

" As if I didn't know that, irnon pdre" 
replied the housekeeper. "Why, you re- 
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mained three hours by the bedside of that 
dying man, whilst the nice dinner I had 
cooked for you was burnt- to a cinder, and 
obliged to be thrown away. And he didn't 
die after all, too ! That was the shame 
of it!" 

" No ; thanks to the good God, who saw 
he was not fit to be taken yet ; he will be 
spared a little longer. It is better that 
your nice dinner should be burned up by the 
fire, my good Marguerite, than poor Jules 
Griquot in the flames of hell, is it not ? " 

" Ah well, man pSre ! I would rather 
not decide ; but all I know is that you might 
be starved to death before any of your 
parishioners would care. An unreasonable 
lot! However, I have a tender chicken 
and a salad ready for your supper, and I 
hope at least you'll try and eat them." 

" A chicken !" exclaimed the priest, good- 
humouredly. " What extravagance ! I shall 
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have to get another housekeeper, Margue- 
rite, if you waste my substance after that 
fashion/' 

"And yet you sent a couple of them 
out of the house yesterday," retorted the 
servant. 

" Aye ; to the sick — to the sick poor, who 
have none but God and their priest to look 
after them." 

"Isn't he good?" whispered Fabian, en- 
thusiastically, to Andy. "He is just the 
same as he ever was." 

" Well, I've got something more than 
chicken and salad for your supper to-night, 
TYion pdre" continued Marguerite ; " and if 
you'll go up to the parlour, you'll see what 
it is. 

" Then bring me the lamp," rejoined Pfere 
Raoul, as he entered the room, " for at pre- 
sent I can see nothing — not even my way." 

The housekeeper entered with the light > 
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and the priest glanced at the table. It was. 
bare. 

"You are jesting with, me, my good Mar- 
guerite/' he said mildly. 

" Am I ? Look behind the door, then," 
she replied ; throwing the light she carried 
upon the two young men, one of whom, no 
longer able to contain his impatience, had 
started from his chair. Pfere Eaoul gazed 
at him for a moment in dazed perplexity — 
then, with sudden intelligence, exclaimed : 
" Is it possible ? Can it be ? " 

"Yes, yes, rnon pere" cried Fabian, 
darting forward, and kissing the priest's 
hand. "It is I — Fabian Delacourt — to 
whom you were so good in the old days, 
come back to ask for your blessing and your 
counsel ! " 

The scene that followed is difficult to 
describe. To Andrew Hayes, unused to the 
ebullitions of excitement so common amongst 
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foreigners, it appeared forced and unnatural; 
to Fabian, on whose sunny nature English 
reserve had fallen but coldly, it was simply 
a welcome home. 

The priest embraced and wept over the 
young man by turns — held him at arm's 
length, hardly believing he could be the 
same curly-headed little boy he had taken to 
England ten years before, and then, con- 
vinced by the look in his eyes, and the 
familiarity of his tongue, strained hiin to 
his heart again with the fervour of a woman. 
And when their first transports at reunion 
were over, and the first hurried ' questions 
put and answered, Fabian introduced 
Andrew to his old friend's notice, and 
P&re RaouTs thoughts turned at once to 
hospitality. 

"How good of you to come straight to 
me," he said, "and to bring your cousin 
with you. It was like you, Fabian ! Like 
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my dear, frank, open-hearted boy of old! 
Marguerite, I must have supper laid at once 
for my young English princes here. Eun 
round to the restaurant and bring whatever 
you can lay your hands on." 

" Mon pdre, did I not tell you that I had 
^i beautiful chicken already roasting at the 
fire ? " screamed Marguerite, from the lower 
region. 

" Foolish old woman ! A chicken is not 
•enough for three hungry men ! Go at once 
and ask Madame Schmidt to let me have a 
rdti — a pdte — a little dessert, anything 
which she may have on hand. And in the 
cellar cupboard, Marguerite, you will find 
two or three bottles of Cliquot, kept from 
the last time the Abb6 lunched with me. 
Bring them up, Marguerite. It is right we 
should make merry, now our dear Monsieur 
Fabian has returned to us again." 

"Oh, mon pdre, how can I thank you 
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sufficiently for all your interest in me, and 
your affection for me, preserved, too, after 
so many years of separation ? What claim- 
have I, who have given you nothing but 
trouble since the day my poor father left us > 
upon you that you should celebrate our 
reunion as though I were your own child ? " 

" That is just how I feel it, Fabian. Had 
it not been that circumstances were against 
me, I should have adopted you as my son, 
and brought you up in these little rooms to 
which you have returned as a bird to its 
nest." 

" I wish I might never leave them againy 
man pdre. But my cousin — or rather, let me> 
say brother, for that is what Andy is to me 
— and I have come to you, under rather 
painful circumstances, to ask your advice,, 
by which we intend to abide entirely." 

" It is no sorrow, my children, is it ? '* 
inquired the priest, anxiously. 
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" Not exactly sorrow, mon pire, but per- 
plexity and " 

" Then no advice until after supper," said 
Pkre Raoul, gaily ; " we will do justice to 
•old Marguerite's foraging and the remainder 
of the Abba's Cliquot first, and then we will 
discuss the matter that perplexes my friends, 
and try and find a way out of the difficulty. 
Allons, mes braves / you must be both tired 
•and hungry after your long journey. Let 
us eat and drink, and when you are satisfied, 
if you still desire to do so, you shall confide 
your difficulties to me, whilst Marguerite 
goes to secure your beds for the night. But 
men can neither talk nor listen well upon 
empty stomachs." 

Fabian and Andy, not unwilling to take 
the good priest's advice, drew their chairs 
up to the table, and did full justice to the 
viands placed before them, whilst Pkre 
Raoul, eating but sparingly himself, insisted 
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on waiting on his guests. The meal con- 
cluded, lie ordered the lads to light their 
pipes, and taking a seat opposite Fabian, 
gazed at him with undisguised affection. 

" Am I what you expected to find me,. 
mon pdre ? " inquired the young man, 
smiling. 

" You are the image of your father, 
Fabian — the speaking, living image of my 
good friend Delacourt. How surprised and 
pleased M. Fevrier will be to see you. He 
often speaks of you and of your prospects 
in life. He has set his heart upon your 
becoming an artist." 

Fabian sighed. 

"And so had I set my heart upon it, 
but I do not know now if it will ever be ! " 

" How is that ? I hope you are not fickle- 
in your fancies, Fabian ? A doctor's life did 
not appear to suit you. Have you also lost 
your taste for painting ? " 
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"No, man pdre, nor ever shall. But cir- 
cumstances have arisen lately that make it 
incumbent on me to say not what shall I, 
but what can I, do ? " 

He then proceeded to tell the priest what 
had occurred at Mordham Farm, and the 
reason his cousin's fortunes had been cast 
in with his own. In deference to Andy's 
feelings, Fabian made as light as possible of 
his uncle's treatment of them both, but Pkre 
Raoul, who was so well used to reading 
human nature, traced the sweet, unselfish 
spirit that induced this reticence throughout, 
and thought as much of it as he did of 
Fabian's generosity in offering to divide his 
fortune with his cousin, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world that they should 
share and share alike. 

" And so you see, mon pdre" concluded 
Fabian, "that Andy and I must look out 
for work that will bring in a certain return, 
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however small, and give us some prospect of 
independence for the future. I might have 
managed to live upon the interest of the 
money, and not take heed whether my 
paintings sold or not ; but now that there 
are two of us, it is different. And Andy 
has even a greater incentive than I have 
to try and become independent as soon as 
he can, for he is engaged to be married to 
a young lady in Norfolk, and he must work 
for her sake if not for his own. Tell us, 
then, mon pdre, is there any opening for 
the labour of two young fellows like our- 
selves in Brusca ? " 

" In Brusca," replied the priest, medita- 
tively. "Well, it is difficult to say, 
Fabian. For yourself, you speak the lan- 
guage fluently (the want of which would 
stand greatly in your cousin's way). But, 
even then, what could you do ? Besides 
civil engineering — which is a life's study 
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in itself — we are not given to employing 
foreigners in any public capacity. Our 
farming — which appears to be the only 
thing Monsieur Hayes has been accustomed 
to — we keep in our own hands. It is con- 
ducted on a principle entirely different from 
yours. But one plan has struck me for his 
employment which, if agreeable to him, I 
may be able to forward. What would your 
cousin say to taking a situation in Java ? " 

"In Java!" exclaimed the young men 
simultaneously, both their interests roused 
at once by an idea as novel as it was 
exciting. 
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"In Java," repeated Pere Raoul. "Are 
you very much surprised, my children, to 
hear that I, a hard-working priest of Brusca, 
with scarcely time enough to accomplish 
the duties that await me here, should have 
a monetary interest in a remote foreign 
colony, so far removed from the scene of 
my own labours ? Well, then, I can assure 
you that I possess a large circle of acquaint- 
ances in Java, and many personal friends 
with whom I maintain an active correspon- 
dence. Fabian, did you never hear me 
speak of my sister, Madame Van Hoost ? " 
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"I must have done so as a child, mon 
pdre. The name is familiar to me, though 
I cannot have heard it for so many years. 
And I knew that you found work some- 
where in the colonies for your boys from 
the crdche, though I was not quite certain 
where." 

"Just so. I have been the means of 

sending many boys out to Batavia — not 

only my poor foundlings, but the sons of 

rich parents. It is so difficult to find work 

for all the young men springing up around 

us nowadays. And my sister, Madame 

Van Hoost, has been my agent, my right 

hand. I could have done nothing without 

the help of Louise— nothing whatever." 

The priest paused a moment, as though 

something in the remembrance of Louise 

had power to touch him, then continued 

in a brisker voice : 

"My parents had only two children, 

e 2 
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Louise and myself. They were good people. 
My father and mother wished to do their 
duty in this world, and they dedicated both 
their children — the dearest things they had 
— to the Church. I took to my vocation, 
my sister did not. She had not been let 
out of her convent for three months, on 
the probationary year's freedom, which all 
novices are counselled to take before adopt- 
ing the veil, when she married M. Van 
Hoost, a Dutch merchant on a visit to 
Brusca. It disappointed her parents greatly, 
but I am sure it was for the best. Louise 
is too light-hearted and merry, and fond of 
gaiety, to have been happy as a nun. And 
if she had been unhappy it would have 
broken my heart ! " 

" You loved her very dearly then, raon 
pdre ? " said Fabian, softly. 

" Very dearly, Fabian. A man's natural 
affections do not die because he is a priest. 
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My sister was the best thing in the world 
to me, and so she will continue to be till I 
die. But Heaven saw fit to separate us. 
She married, and went out to Batavia with 
her husband. My parents died, and I am 
left alone in Brusca." 

"Has Madame Van Hoost never re- 
visited her home, rnon pdre?" 

" No, nor do I think she ever will. She 
has been settled in Java now for many 
years, and has become naturalised to the 
country. But she has always been a brisk 
correspondent, and her letters seem to have 
made me almost as familiar with Batavia 
and the natives as she is herself. After she 
had been there awhile, she began to tell me 
how much European labour was needed out 
there, and what a field of speculation the 
island might prove to her own countrymen. 
This set me thinking, naturally, and the 
first friendless lad I shipped out to the care 
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of my sister's husband, Van Hoost, proved 
such a success, that I had soon more appli- 
cations for employment than I could pos- 
sibly entertain. The difficulty has been in 
getting my protfyfe transported there. The 
passage is a long and expensive one, and 
their necessary outfits have been serious 
items. However, some have had their 
passages paid through the kindness of 
friends" — Pfere Eaoul did not stop to say 
how many times he had paid that passage 
out of his own pocket — " others have been 
taken free by the Christian charity of 
owners of vessels ; and a few have bor- 
rowed the money, and repaid it from the 
proceeds of their labour. Altogether, from 
my own crSche alone, seventeen lads have 
found a permanent home in Java, and are 
doing well there, and supporting them- 
selves. Nine out of that number have 
married native women, and have a cabin 
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full of brown babies ; so that I feel quite like 
a grandfather when I think of them, and 
often wish, should circumstances permit, 
that I might run over there myself some 
day for a holiday, and have a look at my 
little colony." 

"And gentlemen find work there too ?" 
inquired Fabian. 

" Certainly — which brings me to my 
point. My sister, who was in the habit 
of receiving all my boys on their arrival in 
the country, had the misfortune, about a 
couple of years since, to become a widow. 
Her husband, who owned a large farm and 
coffee estate in Batavia, died suddenly, 
leaving the entire management of affairs 
in her hands. Louise contrived wonder- 
fully well at first. She had been accus- 
tomed to take an interest in the business, 
and had picked up a considerable know- 
ledge of it. But a woman cannot do 
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everything by herself. The bailiff whom 
she engaged to manage the coffee planta- 
tion proved dishonest and robbed her. 
Then I sent her out another from Brusca — 
a good fellow, whom I had known for years, 
and they got on wonderfully well together. 
But last month brought me the sad news of 
his death from fever, and Madame Van 
Hoost begs me, if possible, to find her an 
agent to supply his place — a young man 
who would not be too proud to act under 
her directions. Now, this is the appoint- 
ment that I am thinking would suit Mon- 
sieur Hayes. He must not be frightened 
by the idea of the fever. There is no 
greater risk of it in Java than in other hot 
climates, and I am afraid my poor young 
friend was not as careful of his health as he 
ought to have been. My sister requires an 
English clerk also for the business office in 
the town ; but the overseer's situation is. 
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the one to suit your cousin, who has been 
used to a country life, and has a knowledge 
of farming." 

" I think it would be awfully jolly. 
What do you say, Fabian ?" inquired Andy. 
" There's nothing I should like better than 
to go to the other side of the world and see 
lots of life, eh V 

" I should like it also," replied his cousin ; 
" and I believe Java is a beautiful island, and 
the society very pleasant/' 

" The European society is chiefly Dutch, 
or half-bred Dutch and Batavian," said P&re 
Raoul. "Monsieur Hayes would see the 
best of it from my sister's house, and would 
live in great comfort himself. I can answer 
for that. The salary also which she offers, 
is liberal. But he must not expect it to be 
all sunshine, Fabian. The climate is plea- 
sant enough at times, but it has its incon- 
veniences. What do you say to a deluge,. 
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caused by heavy rains that pour down con- 
tinuously for seventeen days and nights 
without stopping a single moment ? During 
the last flood in Java, my sister wrote me 
word that some of the house-roofs were 
actually worn away and fell in from the 
action of the water ; that the tramway-rails 
were all washed out of place ; and the high 
road was like so many deep ruts where the 
water had made its way from the canal" 

"What a description, mon pdre! Are 
life-belts a necessary part of the outfit for 
Batavia?" 

"They would appear to be so, for once 
Batavia itself was under water for two days, 
when a passage into the town was impos- 
sible, and my sister and her friends paid 
visits to each other in boats. Whole houses 
were swept away by the rains on that occa- 
sion, and the place was thronged by natives 
begging for shelter. Pianos, horses and 
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icarriages, and all sorts of valuable articles, 
were seen floating in the streets. It was a 
terrible visitation ; and when the floods 
had abated, and fine weather returned, the 
stench of the mud and the drowned corpses 
♦devastated the island with cholera." 

"I say, Fabian, Fm beginning to alter 
my mind about Java. I don't think it 
would be so awfully jolly now," said Andy. 

" I am telling you the worst I know, for 
fear of misleading you," continued Pfere 
Raoul, " but the European residents in the 
colony give it high praise. The natives, 
however, are a treacherous race, and you 
cannot be too careful in your dealings with 
them. Directly a Javanese is offended, he 
mixes poison with your food. Numbers 
of people — Europeans included — have been 
killed by that means. They will draw their 
knives, and stab the person who insults them 
on the spot ; and they have been known to 
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murder a whole family for the offence of 
one member of it. Kevenge is their deepest 
passion, and they wantonly indulge it. The- 
principles of the Christian faith are a sealed 
book to them." 

"Which will you choose, Andy?" said 
Fabian, jestingly : " to be poisoned, stabbed, 
drowned in the floods, or carried off by 
cholera ? I don't see any chance of escaping 
all four." 

" They had better not try any of their 
cowardly tricks upon me," replied his cousin, 
with more seriousness in his voice than 
Fabian had used, " or they may find I am/ 
beforehand with them. I'm not quite up< 
to the poisoning dodge yet, but I fancy, if 
ever I have an opportunity of testing our 
mutual prowess, that Master Javanese will 
find I can draw a knife as quickly, and use 
it as effectually as himself." 

As the young man was speaking, the- 
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priest regarded him earnestly, and when he 
had finished the sentence he looked grave. 

" Do not let us jest on such subjects, my 
children," he said, "they are too serious. 
May Heaven preserve you from ever meeting 
such a fate ! The cholera would be nothing 
to it. It is better to fall into the hands of 
God than the hands of man ! " 

At this juncture old Marguerite entered 
the room to say that she had secured two 
beds for the young men for the night. 

"That is well," continued P&re Eaoul, 
" and now I would advise you to retire and 
seek a long and refreshing rest. We can 
renew this subject to-morrow ; and although 
my sister is anxious to get her new bailiff 
out as soon as possible, there is no need for 
Monsieur Hayes to give me his decision for 
some days to come. You must both think 
«and talk it over together. Good-night, my 
children ; I shall expect you to breakfast in 
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the morning. " And the young men, having 
accepted the cordial invitation, found them- 
selves presently on the pavement of the 
Grande Place of Brusca. 

" What a lovely night ! " exclaimed Fabian. 
" If you are not tired, Andy, let us take a 

turn or two round the Place before going to 

* 

bed, and have a talk over P&re EaoulV 
wonderful proposition. What do you 
think of it? Does the prospect please 
you ? " 

"Well, yes, I think so," replied Andy, 
though rather dubiously. "Of course it 
will have its disadvantages, as your friend 
says — and it's a long way off ; but beggars 
can't be choosers." 

" I see what it is, you're thinking of me, 
Andy, and what I may feel about it. But 
you mustn't think of me, old fellow ; you 
must think only of yourself, and what is best . 
for both of us." 
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" Of course, it's best for you that I should 
get into harness as soon as possible." 

"No, Andy, I wasn't thinking of it in 
that light; I was thinking of your be- 
coming independent as soon as possible, 
and being able to marry Kosie." 

Andy here gave vent to an expletive 
concerning his betrothed that startled 
Fabian. 

" Let's leave Eosie out of the question," 
he went on, " she's got nothing to do with 
my going out to Java. I think it would be 
jolly for some things, but I am disappointed 
at the idea of leaving Brusca so soon. I 
have been looking forward so much to my 
visit here." 

" So have I," said Fabian, sorrowfully, 
"and there is no reason we should not 
enjoy ourselves here for a few months, 
excepting that Madame Van Hoost seems 
in a hurry to get a new bailiff. And it 
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would never do, if you are thinking of Java 
at all, to miss that appointment, Andy. 
P&re Raoul says the salary is a very liberal 
one, and you would live at his sister's house, 
and " 

" You seem in a precious hurry to get rid 
of me," interposed Andy, suddenly. 

" What ! " cried Fabian, wheeling round 
upon the pavement and confronting him. 

"Well, it's only natural, of course, and 
the sooner I can support myself the better ; 
and I mean to do it too," replied the other ; 
" only I thought you'd be more sorry to part 
with me, Fabian." 

" You are speaking in riddles to me," said 
the cousin. " Do you imagine I intend to 
let you go to Java alone ? " 

" Of course I do ! What should you come 
for?" 

"Why, to take the clerk's place in 
Madame Van Hoost's house of business. 
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Didn't you hear P&re Eaoul say she 
required an European clerk as well as a 
bailiff?" 

" He mentioned it, I know, but I'm sure 
he never connected the fact with you. If 
you remember, he spoke of nothing defi- 
nitely but the bailiff's place, and directed 
aU his information concerning it towards 
myself." 

"And you could think — you, Andy, that 
I meant to send you to the other side of the 
world alone — without a friend — penniless — 
not speaking the language. Oh Andy, what 
have you taken me for ? " cried Fabian, in a 
tone of reproach. 

"Well, I know you're awfully good, old 
fellow, but after all, I've got no claim upon 
you." 

"No claim! You have every claim — 
the nearest and best of claims ! You are my 
brother, Andy." 

vol. n. L 
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" The priest doesn't think you mean it, I 
know." 

" He shall think it then, with the first 
light of morning. I will see him before you 
do, and explain everything. If I cannot go 
to Java with you, Andy, you will never get 
my consent to go there at all. We have 
thrown in our lots together for weal or woe, 
and we must sink or swim on the same tide. 
If I had not made so sure that the dear 
father understood this, I would have set him 
right at once. But I took his discourse as 
addressed to both of us, and did not dream 
he thought of dividing our interests." 

" It looks all very different now," said 
Andy, gleefully. " I shall enjoy Java, and 
the niggers, and the floods, and the cholera, 
and everything, like old boots. I wonder if 
we shall settle out there, and marry, and 
never take the trouble to come home again ! 
I shouldn't wonder, Fabian, if we did. It 
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must be a lovely lazy life when you're ac- 
customed to it, and unfit you for English 
habits and customs altogether !" 

" You can't marry out there, at all events," 
rejoined Fabian, hastily, " not while you are 
engaged to Eosie, Andy." 

" I shall have to send home for her, then, 
for if I grow rich I shall want a wife to look 
after my belongings. But you are free, 
Fabian, to marry whom you choose. You 
will be able to take up with a Batavian 
princess — if there is such a thing — or a 
Dutch heiress, or something grand. I 
shouldn't wonder if that pretty face of 
yours stood you in good stead amongst the 
ladies of Java." 

" I've no fancy for brown and yellow 

beauties, so don't talk nonsense; and let's 

be off to bed," said Fabian, laughing, as he 

led the way to the apartments that had been 

engaged for them by Marguerite. 

l 2 
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With the earliest dawn Fabian was out of 
bed, and waylaid the priest as he was return- 
ing home from matins. 

" Mon pdre" he commenced, " I want to 
correct an error into which I may have in- 
advertently led you, last night. Did you 
suppose I intended my cousin to go out to 
Batavia by himself ? " 

" Did I suppose you intended your cousin 
to go out to Batavia by himself ? " repeated 
the priest, in a voice of astonishment. '" Did 
you mean me, then, to infer that you have 
any intention of accompanying him ? " 

" Certainly, yes — I cannot part from 
Andy ! I have made a vow to my own 
heart to share all I have with him, down to 
the last farthing." 

" Very good, my child. It is a pious vow, 
that will meet its own reward. But this 
does not necessitate your journeying with 
Monsieur Hayes wherever he may go. 
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There is a reason for his emigration, because 
he is a penniless man. There is none for 
yours, because you possess an income of 
your own." 

"You do not understand me. Andy is 
no more penniless than I am. Until he has 
an assured salary, it is my pleasure, no less 
than my duty, to share mine equally with 
him." 

" We will grant that, Fabian. You are 
each, then, in the possession of about one 
hundred pounds a year. But you cannot 
live on one hundred pounds — you must 
work to increase it. I see no work for Mon- 
sieur Hayes in Brusca ; I told you as much 
last night. But for yourself it is different. 
You have a talent which you can put to use. 
You are surrounded by friends ; you are, so 
to speak, in your native country. I counsel 
you, therefore, to remain in Brusca. And 
since you are generous enough to divide 
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your little fortune with your cousin, be my 
son, Fabian, as I offered you of old; and 
trust to me that you shall never know the 
want either of money or affection." 

This proposal — so full of love and confi- 
dence — touched Fabian to the quick. All 
his former burning desire to live in Brusca 
returned upon him, and he longed to accept 
it. It was a sore temptation, but he put it 
from him resolutely. 

" Mon pdre, you could have asked me to 
do nothing more in consonance with my 
own wishes and feelings. But money is. 
not all I owe to Andy. Pray listen to me 
patiently. When I first went to England I 
was very unhappy. My uncle is a man of 
a most savage and brutal temperament. I 
could not tell you half the truth about him 
before his son last evening. He used me 
and his own wife and children cruelly, and 
there was only one poor creature who dared 
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to stand between us and his fury — that 
delicate, shrinking woman you saw on 
the occasion of your visit to Mordham 
— my aunt Emily, my dear dead father's 
unforgotten sister. She used to brave her 
husband's anger for my sake — to take the 
blame he would have visited on me, to take 
the blows. Good heavens ! how my blood 
boils when I remember the blows that brute 
used to shower on her tender frame ; they 
could hardly have done me more injury 
than they did herself! Well, mon pdre> 
she died, and my belief is that ill-treatment 
killed her. She was very glad to die, poor 
thing. She told me so ; and there was only 
one thought that troubled her — how her 
boy, whom she loved devotedly, would get 
on with his father when she was gone. She 
foresaw how their fiery natures would clash 
against each other, and all the trouble that 
would ensue. And I promised her — only a 
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few hours before her death — that I would 
be a brother to Andy and Milly, and share 
all their difficulties and troubles, and so 
long as I had a shilling they should never 
be in need of one ! I swore it to her, mon 
pdre" said Fabian, lifting his hat from his 
head and looking up to the glorious canopy 
of blue that overshadowed them, v " in the 
name of the love she had shown me — in 
the name of my dead father — in the name 
of the God who has him in His holy care. 
And I must keep my vow," he concluded, 
placing his hat upon his head again ; " and 
my cousin Andy must not go to Java 
alone." 

Pere Kaoul glanced at his young com- 
panion with a look that was almost reveren- 
tial. 

" Fabian," he said, in a gently tremulous 
voice, " I shall be the last person to ask you 
to break it. Keep your vow, my dear son 
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as religiously as your heart dictates to you, 
and I thank God that your father's noble 
spirit breathes so freely in your breast. He 
would have been proud of you this day, 
Fabian — ay, as proud as I am." 

" Putting this little matter completely on 
one side, though/' continued Fabian, whose 
buoyant spirits could not long bear the 
.strain of sentiment, "there is no need that 
Andy and I should decide about Java within 
the next few days, is there, mon p&re? We 
should like to talk with you a little further 
respecting the duties that will be required 
of us, and the amount of freedom we should 
be allowed, and so forth. If you consider I 
am capable of filling it, I should like to 
apply for the situation of clerk in Madame 
Van Hoost's office, which I believe you said 
was also vacant." 

" The overseer's is the best place of the 
two, Fabian." 
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"Never mind which is the best I I am 
sure Andy is more fitted for the farm-work, 
as I am for the desk. Not that I can boast 
much knowledge of either, but Mr. Sutton* 
took care my general education was not 
neglected whilst I was in Norwich." 

" I will look out all my sister's letters on» 
the subject, and let you see them/' said 
P&re Kaoul ; " meanwhile, here comes Mon- 
sieur Hayes, and I see old Marguerite on 
the doorstep in an agony of fear lest the 
eggs should be hard-boiled and the pistoles 
burned black in the oven. Come, Fabian,, 
and let us have our breakfast." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Fabian's dream. 

When it became known amongst Charles 
Delacourt's old friends and bons camarades 
that his son had abandoned his intention of 
taking tip a residence in Brusca, there was a 
general outcry and lamentation, and our 
hero was so overwhelmed by entreaties and 
persuasions that he hardly knew how to 
parry them. M. Fevrier, his guardian, led 
the van, and made Fabian so many tempting 
proposals with regard to working in his own 
atelier, and taking a journey to Eome for 
the purpose of study, under his auspices, 
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that the poor lad nearly wept with chagrin 
to think he had put it out of his power to 
.accomplish the destiny he had sighed for. 
But throughout all temptation his heart 
never once swetved from its allegiance to 
Andy. The situations in Java proved, upon 
further examination and inquiry, to be so 
very desirable to young men in their posi- 
tion that the cousins could not find any 
possible excuse for refusing them; and as 
P&re Eaoul held the nomination of the can- 
didates in his own gift, Fabian Delacourt 
and Andrew Hayes soon found themselves 
appointed as clerk and bailiff on the coffee 
plantation of Madame Van Hoost in Batavia, 
where they were expected to present them- 
selves in the course of the next two months. 
Their passage was taken in a small sailing 
vessel, so that they had not more than 
•enough time before starting to collect the 
articles for their modest outfits, which 
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P&re Raoul advised them for many reasons 
to make as small as possible. It may be 
taken for granted that they did not forget 
either Milly or Rosie during the few hurried 
weeks they spent in Brusca, and more than 
one pretty foreign present, due to Fabian's, 
open-handed liberality, was despatched in 
their joint names to the girls they had left 
behind them, to be food for Mordham's 
speculative wonder for many days to come. 
By P&re Raoul's earnest advice, too, the 
young men did not start upon their new 
life without writing a letter to Farmer 
Hayes. Not a hypocritibal or sneaking 
letter, full of false regrets and entreaties for 
a forgiveness they had not forfeited, but 
a manly, straightforward communication, 
acquainting him with their plans for the 
future, and hoping (as the priest said there 
could be no harm in doing) they might meet 
again with kinder feelings towards each other 
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than there had been hitherto. And thus 
the days slipped away, and each one brought 
the hour for their starting nearer. But 
before that happened Fabian had a dream, a 
strange and awful dream, for which he could 
in no wise account. Only two nights before 
they were to bid farewell to their friends in 
Brusca, and go to Antwerp to embark on 
board the little vessel that was destined to 
carry them to their new home, he startled 
Andy from a deep sleep — during which that 
young gentleman supposed himself to be 
swinging in a hammock beneath the shade 
of magnificent trees, whilst dusky nymphs, 
with very little clothing, alternately fanned 
him with peacocks' feathers and presented 
him with goblets of sparkling beverages- 
by giving a terrible scream. 

"What on earth is the matter now?" 
demanded young Hayes, starting up at the 
sound. " You never can let a fellow sleep, 
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Fabian, for two hours together without 
waking him up !" 

There was a glorious moon shining in at 
the open window, and by the light of it 
Andy could discern the figure of Fabian 
sitting up in his bed on the opposite side 
of the room, with his eyes wide open. 

"Andy!" he exclaimed in an excited 
voice, "we cannot go to Java. It is im- 
possible ; it must not be ! " 

"You must be talking in your sleep, 
man ! Wake up and stop your nonsense ! 
What mustn't be done ? " 

"This journey— the appointments. Let 
us throw them up, and work for our bread 
in any other way. They will bring us 
nothing but misfortune." 

" I wish you wouldn't wake me up in the 
middle of the night to guess riddles,". said 
his cousin, peevishly. " Whatever has put 
£uch an idea into your head ? " 
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" I have had a dream, an awful dream/' 
replied Fabian, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

"And what has your confounded dream 
got to do with our appointments ? " de- 
manded Andy. 

" Listen, Andy, and I will tell you. 
Every incident in it was so horribly and 
painfully real that I can remember it as 
distinctly as though it had actually 
occurred. I thought we were out in Java* 
working together in a beautiful forest,, 
cutting our way through such trees and 
bushes, and treading as we went upon such 
exquisite flowers and mosses, as I have 
never seen in my life before. Each step 
we made trod out such perfume from the 
blossoming carpet, we were quite intoxicated 
with the sweets that surrounded us, and the 
birds were singing overhead like Heaven's, 
own orchestra. I fancied we had an 
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appointed task to accomplish, and went 
toiling on side by side, very happy and 
contented, until suddenly I missed you. 
I looked quickly to see where you had gone, 
when I caught sight of you in another part 
of the forest, cutting your way through 
bushes and flowers that looked as fair as 
those that surrounded me, but were in 
reality full of poison and foul juices, and 
wrapped in by a deadly miasma. I thought 
I called to you to return, but you took no 
heed, and presently I saw you approaching 
a tree around which was coiled a serpent, 
a huge anaconda, one of the most dangerous 
of the reptile tribe, and its glistening yellow 
eyes were fixed upon you. I couldn't stop 
you then nor go to you. I tried to shout 
your name, but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth, and my limbs seemed 
paralysed. All I could do was to watch, in 
silent horror, your approach to the fatal 

VOL. II. M 
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tree round which the anaconda was coiled, 
ready to spring upon you. And I saw it 
done, Andy ! I saw the brute dart across 
your path and throw you down, and then, 
as you lay helpless on the ground, I watched 
it coil its thick body round and round you 
like a monster rope, and press closer and 
closer, till your bones cracked and your 
limbs were crushed, and you could only 
breathe in short, fitful gasps. And then, at 
the very last, your eyes caught my eyes — 
and I shall never forget their look," con- 
tinued Fabian, shuddering, and covering his 
face with his hands ; " it said so plainly : 
'This is your doing, Fabian. You might 
have prevented this ; but you brought me 
out here, and this is the end of" it* Oh 
Andy ! I shall never forget that look, and 
if any harm should happen to you in Java 
I shall never forgive myself." 
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" You don't mean to say you are going to 
attach any importance to a dream!" said his 
cousin, contemptuously. 

" But it was so real — so horribly distinct 
and real." 

" I daresay ! So was your supper. What 
did you eat last night, Fabian ?" 

"Nothing but cheese and salad. But 
don't make game of it like that, Andy. 
Think how dear you are to me, and what 
I should feel if anything happened to you 
through my means." 

"But it would not be through your 
means. It was P&re Kaoul gave me the 
appointment — not you !" 

"But the dream has been sent to me, 

Andy, and I cannot believe but that it is 

a warning. Shall we wait, dear cousin ? 

Will you consent to wait for a few months, 

and try our luck in Brusca first ? • After all, 

h 2 
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we can live, you know ; and if misfortune is 
to come with riches, we are far better with- 
out them." 

" 111 be whipped if I'll wait," replied 
Andy. "You can do as you choose, of 
course ; but our passages are taken and 
paid for, and J shall take advantage of 
the circumstances, if you don't. Besides 
which, we have accepted the situations, and 
I don't see how we could back out of them 
even if we wished to do so." 

"Very well," said Fabian, patiently. 
" Where you go, Andy, I shall follow, and 
we will trust the rest to Heaven. But I 
wish I had never dreamed this dream." 

"Don't be a muff," replied the other. 
" I didn't think you were such an old 
woman, Fabian, as to care about dreams. 
I'll keep out of the way of the anacondas 
— if there* are such things in Java — never 
fear I and of the forests, too, you may 
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depend on it. I never was such a fellow 
for flowere and mosses as you, remember. 
A comfortable room and a pipe of tobacco 
are much more in my line, and you won't 
catch me ' a-gipsying ' unless I am actually 
compelled to it." 

" There are worse evils in this world than 
anacondas," said Fabian, with a sigh. He 
saw that Andy had no capability of trans- 
lating his dream except literally, and he 
was shy of explaining himself further. But, 
though he mentioned the fact to no one, 
that dream weighed on his mind for many 
a long day afterwards— even until it had 
proved itself a true prophet in its widest 

and most horrible sense. 

* # * * 

The voyage from Amsterdam to Batavia, 
notwithstanding Fabian's vague fears, was a 
happy and prosperous one. The time of 
year secured them favourable winds and 
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quiet seas ; and their little vessel, the 
Azodia, went straight as a dart from one 
port to the other. Our young men suffered, 
of course, as most inexperienced sea- travellers 
do ; but their fine constitutions and buoyant 
spirits shook off the mal de nier as readily 
as was possible, and they were well again 
and on deck almost before they had lost 
sight of the coasts of Holland, and hence- 
forth enjoyed the voyage exceedingly. The 
life on board ship was so thoroughly novel 
to them, % and the men with whom they 
associated gave them such flattering accounts 
of their island destination, that the future 
seemed all couleur de rose, and even Fabian 
learned to smile at the remembrance of the 
dream he had had in Brusca, and to antici- 
pate what lay before him as much as his 
companion did. 

The Azodia being but a small Dutch 
clipper, of a few hundred tons burthen, did 
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not carry any other passengers, so that the 
cousins became intimately associated with 
the sailors on board, and Andy's Anglo- 
Flemish-Franco patois was soon the marvel 
of the whole company. This young man 
won his way considerably into all hearts, 
too, by the facility he displayed in singing 
a good song ; and these veritable events 
having occurred in the year of grace that 
marked the advent of "The Katcatcher's 
Daughter" and other serio-comic melodies 
into polite society, the crew of the Azodia 
were soon initiated into the mysteries of 
their choruses, and the old familiar English 
airs might have been heard, night after 
night, trolled out over the quiet waters, 
accompanied by a dozen voices joining in 
with any words that seemed most con- 
venient to them from their own language. 
Andy's voice was a powerful baritone, and 
he had an excellent idea of time and tune, 
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so that his want of musical education was* 
overlooked for the sake of the pleasant noise 
he made, and singing was the invariable 
evening's entertainment on board the Azodia. 
There were quieter moments, though ; hours, 
during the day when the crew were at 
work, and the cousins were left to amuse 
each other, to talk of their past and specu- 
late upon their future; and it was during 
one of these intervals of rest that Fabian 
confided to Andy the promise that had 
passed between himself and Milly. 

"Well! I'm deuced glad!" was young 
Hayes's unsentimental rejoinder. "But I 
say, Fabian, are you spoons on her ? " 

The colour rose slightly into Fabian's, 
face. He could not tell a lie on the subject, 
but he was sensitive of wounding the- 
brother's pride. 

"I am very fond of Milly," he replied 
evasively. " I always was fond of her,. 
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Andy, from the moment I first saw her, a 
poor trembling little creature, afraid to lift 
her eyes in the presence of her father. And 
should I ever become her husband, I will 
make her as good a one as it is in my power 
to be. But everything is so vague and 
uncertain in our lives now, I should not 
have felt justified in speaking of it to any- 
one but her brother." 

"You haven't bound yourself down 'to 
her, have you ? " 

" Certainly I have. I told her, so long 
as she lived, I would never make another 
woman my wife." 

" Phew !" whistled Andy. " I say, that's, 
rather hot, isn't it ? Suppose you meet 
some girl you like better out in Java ? " 

" I should consider myself bound to Milly 
all the same. Suppose you were to meet 
someone you preferred to Rosie ?" 

" Well, I don't see the good of marrying 
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a girl if you have left off caring for 
her." 

" Would you break your promise to her, 
then?" 

" I think I should feel very much inclined 
to do so." 

Fabian looked grave. 

"There is a difference in our cases," he 
said, after a pause. "To break my word 
to Milly would be to break it to her dead 
mother! I should be haunted by her 
dying face ever afterwards, reminding me 
•of the promise I voluntarily made. And 
nothing would ever prosper with me from 
that moment. Not that I feel any fear, 
Andy. I think Milly and I will suit each 
other admirably, and I am sure we shall 
never cease to love each other. My feeling 
for her is not a hot feverish passion that 
may spring up and die in a day." 

" As it did for Eosie," suggested Andy. 
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It was a strong proof of the uncertainty of 
Andrew Hayes's feelings respecting Eosie 
Barnes that he never shirked alluding to his 
•cousin's former attachment to her. And 
Fabian's perfect cure was evidenced by 
the calmness with which he bore the 
allusion. 

"As it did for Eosie/' he repeated after 
his cousin, mechanically. 

"Well, of course, I think a great deal 
more about her than that," continued young 
Hayes, " and she has promised faithfully to 
wait for me tiU I can marry her. But when 
will that be ? I see no end of difficulties in 
the way, especially now we are going to 
settle in Java. I expect they'll both be old 
maids before we return to England." 

" Nonsense ! " cried Fabian, laughing. 

" Milly is eighteen and Eosie twenty. They 

•can well afford to wait for a year or two, 

•and when that time has passed, if we can 
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settle matters comfortably with the old 
people, we'll get six months' leave, audi 
go home and bring them back with us.. 
Wouldn't it be jolly to have two nice 
English wives out in Java ? I rather dread 
my intercourse with the natives, Andy. I 
never did like dark people, and what Pfere 
Raoul told us of their quick tempers and 
sudden revenge was rather alarming. I 
shall have less to do with them than you 
will, but we must both remember it — you 
especially. I am a little nervous about you, 
Andy ; you are so violent sometimes. For 
Heaven's sake run no risks, or you will be- 
coming to harm before you know where you 
are." 

" Don't you be afraid! I mean to make 
myself agreeable to them all round — English, 
Dutch, and Javanese included. I'm not 
going to be stuck or poisoned for nothing, 
any more than you are ; so look out for 
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number one, Fabian, and leave me to take 
♦care of myself." 

It was not often that Andy's resolutions 
'Could be depended on, but it really seemed 
in this instance as though he had meant 
what he said, for from the moment the 
young men landed in Batavia he became a 
universal favourite. Perhaps the colour of 
his hair and skin had something to do with 
this, for almost all the European settlers in 
Java were Dutch, and the contrast of the 
florid English complexion and reddish 
golden curls to their sallow cheeks and 
black hair was very pleasing. Any way, 
Mr. Andrew Hayes's first appearance on the 
estate of Madame Van Hoost made a very 
favourable impression on all who saw him — 
especially the ladies, of whom there was no 
small number. 

What the cousins had expected to en- 
counter on commencing their new life it 
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is impossible to say ; but it is certain that- 
the reality far exceeded their anticipations. 
When the Azodia had dropped her anchor 
in the bay, and Fabian and Andy were busy 
putting together their possessions, they were 
disturbed by the intelligence that someone 
had come on board with a message to* 
" Messieurs Delacourt et Hayes;" someone 
proving, on inspection, to be an important- 
looking native butler, or foreman, clothed in 
the flowing white garments peculiar to 
Eastern climates, who made the cousins 
aware, amidst a medley of sweeping bows- 
and bad French, that, at the order of his 
mistress, Madame Van Hoost, he had 
brought a boat to convey them and their 
luggage on shore, where a carriage was. 
waiting to take them up to the estate. At 
this unexpected news, Fabian looked at 
Andy, and Andy stuck his tongue in his 
cheek at Fabian, but both had discretion. 
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sufficient not to let the servant see their 
astonishment. Only, when, having accom- 
plished the landing in safety, they found 
themselves rolling along a broad road in 
a handsome carriage drawn by two magni- 
ficent horses, they could not help expressing 
their satisfaction to each other. 

" I say, Fabian, did you ever expect any- 
thing like this ? " exclaimed Andy, as he 
settled himself comfortably on the luxurious 
cushions. 

" Indeed I did not, and I can hardly 
believe it's real, even now. Of course 
Madame Van Hoost must have a lot of 
property to require our services; but I did 
not think we should benefit by her wealth 
in this way." 

" I expect the old priest has been blowing 
our trumpet for us, or, at all events, yours, 
Fabian, and his sister naturally shows us 
attention for his sake." 
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" Dear Pfere Raoul ! Yes, I am sure lie 
would say all lie could in our favour. Still, 
we are only her clerk and bailiff, but perhaps 
such situations are thought more of out here 
than in Europe, Andy. I wonder what 
Madame Van Hoost is like. The father 
said nothing about her except that she was 
merry and lighthearted. I wonder if she 
is at all like himself. He said his parents 
had but two children, therefore I suppose 
there is not much difference in their ages — 
and he must be past sixty." 

" Not much temptation for you or me to 
try and step into old Van Hoost's shoes, 
*h ? " said Andy. 

This remark sent Fabian into a prolonged 
fit of laughter. The mere idea of boys like 
Andy and himself aspiring to the hand of 
the rich widow Van Hoost — old P&re RaouTs 
sister — was too funny. He laughed until 
Andy stared at his uncontrolled merriment. 
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" I don't fancy either Rosie or Milly will 
have cause to be jealous," he said at last, as 
he wiped his eyes. " But, Andy, can this 
possibly be the estate itself through which 
we are driving ? What beautiful gardens I 
They remind me of those of the Tuileries, 
which I have a faint recollection of visiting 
when a little child with my dear father. 
What magnificent trees! And what gor- 
geous-coloured flowers ! Ah ! " 

" What's up, old fellow ? " 

" Andy, they remind me of the trees and 
flowers I saw in that horrible dream." 

" Nonsense, it's only your fancy. Come,, 
don't bother about it now, Fabian. Here's 
the house itself, and there is quite a group 
of people assembled under the piazza. 
Hold up for a few minutes until we have 
made our first bow to Madame Van Hoost !" 

The juncture was a favourable one for 

Fabian. By a violent effort he controlled 
vol. 11. K 
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his feelings, and turned his eyes away from 
the fatal flowers, so that by the time the 
carriage stopped he was, except for a certain 
pallor about the lips, himself again, and the 
first to leap down and uncover his head to 
the bevy of ladies assembled under the 
portico. 

Andy followed his example, and the two 
young men stood side by side, flushing at 
their uncertainty whom to address as their 
employer. Their doubts were soon set at 
rest, however, by one of the party turning 
towards the opened door of the apartment 
and calling out : 

" Madame Van Hoost, les messieurs sont 
arrivSs," at which intelligence a light step 
was heard pattering over the matted floor. 
The ladies immediately fell back to let the 
mistress of the house pass, and down their 
midst came an old woman with an appear- 
ance so eccentric, that under any other cir 
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cumstances, Fabian and Andy would have 
felt very much inclined to laugh. She 
wore, indeed, an English gown, but made in 
so fantastic a fashion that it had nearly lost 
all claim to the title. The skirt, which was 
as short as that of a young girl of ten or 
twelve, displayed two naked feet thrust into 
a pair of native slippers, embroidered with 
jewels. Her hair, which, though abundant, 
was coarse and grizzled, was worn in a 
number of spiral curls, round which was 
tied a red silk handkerchief, and her face 
itself, with its piercing black eyes, was 
scarred and wrinkled to a degree. 

Such was the widowed Madame Van 
Hoost, the mistress of Fabian Delacourt and 
Andrew Hayes. If she had ever possessed 
any likeness to her brother, it was com- 
pletely lost Climate and association had so 
transfigured her personal appearance that he 

would scarcely have recognised her himself. 

v 2 
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But she appeared to have retained her 
character for liveliness and gaiety, for she 
came forward in the most effusive manner to 
welcome the young men. 

" You are M. Delacourt, I am sure, from 
my good brother's praises ! " she exclaimed, 
in indifferent French, as she seized Andy's 
hand and shook it warmly. 

But Andy being unable to understand her 
or explain himself, Fabian was obliged to 
come forward and set Madame Van Hoost 
right. 

" Hold, it is nothing ! " she answered, " I 
care not which is which. From this day 
forward you are both my children. Come 
and let us celebrate our meeting in a glass 
of wine." 

She led the way as she spoke into the 
house, where a well-covered table awaited 
her guests. The ladies and gentlemen were 
all made acquainted with each other, and the 
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meal passed pleasantly enough. But Fabian 
could not help observing, even at this early 
stage of the proceedings, that it was to his 
cousin Andrew and not to himself that most 
of Madame Van Hoost's attentions were 
directed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE COMIC SONG. 



It is needless to chronicle the daily events 
by which our two heroes were duly in- 
ducted to the duties of their new positions. 
It is sufficient to say, that they found that 
P&re Raoul had exaggerated nothing in 
speaking of the comforts by which they 
would be surrounded. Madame Van Hoost 
kept a liberal table, and they had apart- 
ments in her house, and were expected to 
take all their meals with her. It appeared 
that her late husband had been in the habit 
of making her his confidante in all matters 
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of business, and she wished to continue to 
enjoy the facility of consulting her bailiff 
and head clerk whenever she considered it 
advisable. As he came to know her better, 
FabiaijL thought Madame Van Hoost the 
most wonderful old woman he had ever 
seen. Her property consisted of numerous 
coffee plantations, for which she employed 
two overseers. One of these was a Bata- 
yian, a man of great ability and experience ; 
the other was Andrew Hayes. Fabian 
thought it strange that his cousin, being so 
young, was not placed under the other 
bailiff, but Madame Van Hoost explained 
the circumstance by saying that the head 
man must be someone whom she could ask 
to her table, and speak confidentially to, 
without infringing on her own dignity. 

"I am not what I might have been had 
I remained in my own country, M. Dela- 
court," she would remark to Fabian ; " but 
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still I retain some of my prejudices. These 
Batavians are but half-breeds, after all, as 
poor M. Van Hoost used to say. Knooke 
is a good servant and an honest man, intel- 
ligent and devoted to my interests, but he 
is not like ce cher Monsieur Hayes, who 
can understand in a moment what I require, 
and why I require it. It is seldom one 
meets with so much goodness and sagacity 
combined in the person of so young a man 
as your cousin, M. Delacourt." 

Fabian assented to Madame Van Hoost's 
evident desire to be assented with, but 
thought at the same time that it was a pity 
that Andy, since he had been placed in so 
important a position, did not try to make 
himself better acquainted with the details 
of the business. It was true that, mounted 
on one of the best horses from Madame Van 
Hoost's stables, he started each morning 
from Mon D^sir for Rosalia, as the private 
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estate and coffee plantations were severally 
designated, generally accompanied by his 
mistress, who, though so far advanced in 
age, continued to take equestrian exercise, 
•and evinced an eager interest in the - growth 
of her plantation. But Fabian often found, 
on returning in the afternoon from his own 
office in the town, that Andy had preceded 
him by some hours, and was luxuriously 
stretched on a sofa under the piazza, enjoy- 
ing his cigar, a striking contrast in his 
spotless linen suit to his hot and dusty 
♦cousin, just out of a temperature of 123° 
in the shade. At such times Fabian would 
almost wish he had yielded to his old 
friend's desire that he should accept the 
better situation of the two, and only the 
knowledge that they could not both have it 
made him contented to see his cousin's luck. 
Not that he was aware of giving dissatisfac- 
tion in his own department, where he was 
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really and truly the head, and had all the 
responsibility of shipping the consignments 
of coffee to their various destinations, and 
of conducting the foreign correspondence 
necessary to the business on his hands. It 
was not work that suited him. We have 
seen how his bright, ardent temperament, 
sickened and dulled beneath the mono- 
tonous routine of study, and the formalities 
of mercantile life agreed with it still less 
than medicine had done. But he plodded 
on, and resolved to persevere for his com- 
panion's sake, if not for his own. It was- 
he who had been the means of Andy's 
expatriation, and he must not forsake 
him now that it was accomplished. If* 
Fabian sometimes experienced a passing 
pang of disappointment to find his cousin 
was so much more of a favourite with 
Madame Van Hoost than Himself, he shook 
off the feeling as unworthy of him. It is. 
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true that, if he had even thought of it at 
all, he had reason to imagine that P&re 
Raoul's protSg6 would have been made more 
of by Pkre Raoul's sister than an utter 
stranger. But his nature was too modest 
and affectionate not to believe sincerely 
that Andy possessed more powers of 
pleasing than himself, and it certainly was 
not his cousin's fault that Madame Van 
Hoost was so ready to gratify his wishes 
and anticipate his wants. And Fabian 
sometimes wondered that Andy did not 
perceive the preference as he did, and was 
not a little more grateful for the fore- 
thought and attention of his employer. 
But after his first shyness had worn off, 
young Hayes was just as brusque and off- 
handed in his way of speaking to and 
treating Madame Van Hoost as he was to 
most people ; and whilst he daily deve- 
loped more physical beauty of that coarse 
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animal type which repulses a refined taste, 
his manners remained as boorish as they 
had been at Mordham. 

Fabian was thinking very much of Mord- 
ham one day, about three months after they 
had landed at Batavia, as he sat in his office 
with all the windows and doors open, to try 
and catch what breeze might be good enough 
to blow up from the sea. It was intensely 
hot, and notwithstanding all his precautions, 
and the fact that he was sitting at his desk 
with his coat and waistcoat off, and his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbow, he felt 
as though his brain were seething with the 
heat, and he could neither think nor write. 
But the European mail had just been deli- 
vered, and he had received a letter from 
Milly; the first since he had written to 
announce his arrival in his new home. 
There it lay on the desk, a poorly-written 
and badly-expressed little bit of composition, 
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but more welcome to the exile than any 
amount of good grammar and fine writing 
would have been. The hot land breezes 
that were blowing through his office, and 
blistering the wood of the very stool he sat 
on, seemed to give place to the scent of 
honeysuckle and hawthorn, roses and new- 
mown hay, as he perused Milly's innocent 
effusion, and read, many times repeated, the 
assertion — that no faulty grammar could 
obliterate or make less valuable — that she 
thought of him and prayed for him in his 
far-off home, and that till death she should 
remain " his faithful and affectionate cousin, 
Milly." I think the tears were in Fabian's 
eyes as he read the simple message that had 
come to him over the sea, and marked how 
careful the writer had been not to say a 
word of her own troubles, but only to sym- 
pathise with his. Not an allusion to the 
cruel father who was probably making her 
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life wretched to her ; only promises of con- 
stancy and earnest wishes for her lover's 
happiness and prosperity. Before Fabian 
laid the letter down he had registered a 
fresh vow of fidelity to the poor faithful 
heart that had dictated it ; and believed, 
truly, that no amount of temptation, how- 
ever hard to withstand, could make him 
break his word to the lonely little cousin 
who had no one to depend upon but him- 
self. A step sounded at the office door, and 
Fabian had only time to slip Milly's letter 
in a drawer before he turned his attention 
to the newcomer. To his astonishment it 
was his cousin Andy. 

"Why, Andy!" he exclaimed; "what 
on earth brings you back from Rosalia at 
twelve o'clock in the day ?" 

"Nothing in particular/' replied Andy, 
carelessly, as he threw himself into a chair, 
and puffed away at a "planter's" cigar, 
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about half a foot long, which he held in his 
mouth. 

" But is your day's work over ?" 

"Don't know, I'm sure. Work never 
•does seem over in that beastly plantation. 
There's always something to do. But 
Knooke is there, of course." 

"Is it fair to burden Knooke with your 
work and his own too, Andy ?" 

" Confound it ! he's my subordinate. 
^What's the good of having a man under 
you if you can't sometimes get a few hours 
to yourself. Besides, the old woman knows 
of it. It's all right." 

" Oh, if Madame Van Hoost approves of 
your absence I have nothing to say on the 
-subject," cried Fabian, cheerfully. "And 
you've come in the very nick of time, Andy, 
for the English mail is just in, and there's a 
letter for you from Rosie." 

"How did it come?" inquired Andy, 
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indifferently, as he twirled the sheet of paper 
round and round in his fiDgers. 

"Enclosed in Milly's. Aren't you going- 
to read it ?" 

" It will keep," he replied, as he dropped 
the note into his pocket. "It's too hot 
to do anything at present, even to read a 
letter." 

"Milly has sent me two long crossed 
pages," continued Fabian, "full of news, 
good little girl ! I don't know whether it 
was done on purpose, but she doesn't say a 
word about your father's treatment of her. 
I am in hope they may be getting on better 
together now we are gone, Andy !" 

"They may well do that," replied the 
other. " There was room for improvement, 
wasn't there ? I thank my stars every day 
I'm out of it. That horrid old hole, Mord- 
ham ! I positively shudder when I think of 
the place ! " 
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" Don't say that," replied his cousin' 
"We were very unhappy there, it is true, 
but I cannot forget that it is Milly's home — 
and Rosie's. That fact alone ought to make 
us try and think of it at its best." 

" Worse luck for them ! May they soon cut 
it. That's the best wish I have for them both ." 

"And for ourselves too, Andy. When 
they ' cut ' Mordham, as you express it, we 
shall have got our wives, eh ? " 

" May be," replied Andy, with pursed-up 
lips ; and then he hastily changed the sub- 
ject by saying : "Well, Fabian, I must be 
off. I promised to meet the old woman at 
Madame Hulstyn's at three." 

"Why, what are you going to do at 
Madame Hulstyn's ? " 

Andy looked sheepish, and laughed. 

" The ladies are getting up a charity 
concert, I believe, or some such rubbish, and 
they want me to sing at it." 

VOL. II. o 
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" What could you sing, Andy ? " 

" Just what I said to the old woman, but 
she declares it is to be c The Ratcatcher's 
Daughter/ She says the people out here 
have never heard such a thing as a comic 
English songi and they will be delighted 
with it. So I'm thinking of singing it in 
costume, Fabian, and I daresay it will go 
down." 

" I have no doubt it will, and amuse them 
immensely. But, Andy, don't be angry with 
me for mentioning it. I don't think, under 
the circumstances, that it is very respectful 
of you to call Madame Van Hoost c the old 
woman.' I observe that you always do it 
now." 

" What does it signify ? She doesn't 
mind it." 

" Do you mean to tell me you call her so 
to her face." 

€t Sometimes — as a term of endearment, 
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you know. Oh, we're the very best of 
friends. I believe she'd let me do anything 
I chose ! " 

" Don't abuse her kindness, then, Andy, 
or she may some day resent it. Remember 
the vast difference in your ages 1 " 

" She doesn't remember it — or, if she 
does, she likes it. By-the-way, Fabian, are 
you going to the ball at the Harmonie 
to-night?" 

" No ; are you ? " 

" Certainly ! I must go to take the old 
woman. She asked me as a special favour." 

" How strange that a person of Madame 
Van Hoost's age and appearance should still 
care to exhibit herself at balls," mused 
Fabian. "Why, you took her to a dance 
at the Governor's hotel only last Tuesday, 
and to the gala f&te of fireworks in the Con- 
cordia yesterday. She is, indeed, different 

from my dear Pfere Raoul. He was quite 

o 2 
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right in saying she was not fitted for con- 
ventual life. Sometimes, since we have been 
here, Andy, I have felt quite glad to think 
how little chance there is of her brother 
ever meeting her again. I am afraid he 
would be so terribly disappointed. " 

" Well, she mayn't be quite his sort, but 
she's a good old soul after all, Fabian. She 
don't spare the dollars when I'm concerned, 
I can tell you. I think she must have given 
me pretty nearly my whole year's salary by 
this time, though I've kept no account 
of it." 

" Oh Andy, don't go on forestalling your 
allowance in that way. You don't know 
where it may end. Madame Van Hoost has 
taken a great fancy to you, there is no doubt 
of that, and she may prove a constant 
friend; still, we know very little of her 
nature yet, and should it be fickle, you may 
find yourself bound down to work out the 
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money you have overdrawn for a mistress 
with whom you have quarrelled." 

" The old woman won't quarrel with me," 
replied Andy, with vulgar confidence. 
" Don't you be afraid ; and if she does, I 
know the way to quiet her." 

" How ? " demanded Fabian, innocently. 

" Never you mind, my boy ! I am not 
going to let you into all my secrets just 
yet. But, ta-ta ! I must be off You won't 
be at the ball, you say ? " 

" I think not. I find carriage-hire comes 
very expensive out here, and there are so 
many minor extravagances connected with 
dancing. I shall stay at home and write 
letters. I have so little time during office 
hours." 

" You should come, Fabian, if it's only to 
see the old woman cut her capers. She 
nearly kills me, and with your keen sense of 
the ridiculous you'd simply die of laughing." 
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" If the best inducement you can hold out 
to me, Andy, is the opportunity of ridiculing 
the person whose bread we eat, I shall cer- 
tainly not go," replied his cousin. 

" Just like you, Fabian. Always upon the 
high horse. Well, stay at home and write 
your letters, old fellow, and send my love to 
Rosie, for I know I shan't have time to write 
this mail." 

For a long time after Andy had left him 
Fabian sat still, wondering what was to be 
the end of his cousin's career. With his 
own little income added to his salary he had 
the more money of the two, yet he could 
not afford to indulge in half the gaieties and 
luxuries that young Hayes appeared to take 
simply as his due. Dress and carriage-hire > 
and guns and saddlery, were all expensive 
items in Batavia. Yet Andy was out at 
balls or concerts night after night, keeping 
the vehicles waiting for him just as long as it 
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suited his convenience, and spent long days 
shooting and riding, with all the para- 

» 

phernalia necessary to the pursuit as perfect 
as could be procured in Java. His assertion 
that Madame Van Hoost had been generous 
enough to advance him his salary, in a 
measure accounted for his being able to do 
all this. Still, Fabian feared his cousin 
might be running into debt, and resolved to 
speak more seriously to him on the first 
available opportunity. He felt there was 
every excuse for him. Poor Andy had been 
kept so short of money all his life, that it 
was hardly to be wondered at that he did 
not understand the art of economy, which he 
had never had the means of practising. But 
this lavish expenditure, of which he would 
not even keep an account, was the worst 
possible experience for him, and Fabian 
wondered if he might not be justified 
in hinting as much to Madame Van Hoost. 
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The events which followed strengthened 
him in this resolve. The charitable concert 
to which his cousin had alluded was 
duly organised and accomplished, and the 
performance of "The Ratcatcher's Daughter" 
elicited furious applause. In fact, Andy, in 
his torn and tattered garments, with rough 
hair and besmirched face, proved to be so 
fascinating an object to the ladies of Batavia 
that he was recalled five or six times upon 
the platform, and made to sing another and 
yet another verse of the song, which had 
taken them by storm. Fabian was delighted 
at his cousin's success. In his generous, 
loving heart, there was no room for any 
feeling so low as envy, and his applause was 
as loud as that of any at young Hayes's 
extremely rough rendering of a rough song. 
But " The Ratcatcher's Daughter " was a 
novelty in Batavia, and we all know how 
well novelty succeeds in this worn-out old 
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world. Andy was made more of after the 
•concert than he had ever been before, and 
Madame Van Hoost seemed to take the 
admiration he elicited as a direct compliment 
to herself. Arrayed in a crimson satin 
•dress, and covered with jewellery, this 
curious old specimen of womanhood fol- 
lowed her young bailiff from room to room, 
presenting him to such of the residents as 
were not yet acquainted with him, and 
calling on those who were, in her voluble 
French tongue, to say if " ce cher Monsieur 
Hayes" was not perfectly charming and 
irresistible. Fabian watched all her pro- 
ceedings with a smile, wondering whether 
•even a comic song could have gained such 
an ovation for himself, but genuinely glad 
.all the same that Andy should have gained 
it; though, to tell the truth, he would 
scarcely have cared to find himself in his 
cousin's place. He did not like old Madame 
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Van Hoost well enough to be happy as her 
chosen favourite, and his nature was too 
open to permit him to pretend to be so.. 
Andy, as must have been seen, was not 
likely to be troubled with many scruples on 
that score. But the mischief of the concert 
did not end with the adulation he won. 
there. It was followed by so much more 
freedom and extravagance on his part than 
he had displayed before, that Fabian became 
quite alarmed. He remonstrated with his* 
cousin to no effect. Young Hayes either 
pooh-poohed the question or grew sullen on 
its being pressed, and his expenditure con- 
tinued as great as ever. At last Fabian 
resolved to speak to his employer, and 
entreat her to use her influence with his, 
cousin. There was no difficulty in doing 
this, as Madame Van Hoost was always 
ready to hold an interview with either of" 
the young men. 
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" I trust you will pardon the liberty I 
take, madame, in addressing you on a sub- 
ject which cannot possibly possess any 
interest for you," commenced Fabian, " but 
Mr. Hayes, my cousin, is very dear to me ; 
he came out to this country at my request, 
and I should never forgive myself were any 
harm to happen to him through me." 

"You alarm me, M. Delacourt. What 
is the matter with M. Hayes ? Surely he 
is not ill ? " 

" Oh no, madame, but he is spending more 
money than he can afford, and I fear he 
may get into difficulties. You have been 
so kind and generous in advancing his 
salary that I am afraid he has come to 
think too lightly of the indulgence, and I 
was about to ask you " 

But Madame Van Hoost would not let 
him finish his sentence. 

"Is that all? My dear M. Delacourt, 
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how you relieve me ! Pray be under no 
further apprehension concerning your cpusiiu 
I will see that he does not run into debt. 
And for yourself, can I do nothing ? Would 
not an advance of your own salary be 
acceptable ? You have only to mention 
it, if it is the case." 

" You are too good, madame. I do not 
know how to thank you sufficiently for your 
liberal offer, but I find my allowance enough 
for my daily wants. But, with regard to 
my cousin, he is still very young — not 
yet two-and-twenty — and he scarcely un- 
derstands the value of money. Pardon me 
for repeating that from what I see I am 
certain he must be in debt, though perhaps 
unknown to yotu" 

" It is of no consequence ; but I will put 
the question to him, and his debts — if any 
— shall be liquidated at once. I honour 
you for the warm interest you take in your 
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cousin, M. Delacourt, and I shall not forget 
it, you may rest assured of that." 

" But, madame," stammered Fabian, not 
knowing what to make of the old lady's 
words, " we were brought up together. He 
is less my cousin than my brother. If I 
did not take an interest in his affairs, wha 
would ? " 

Madame Van Hoost bridled youthfully. 

"There is no saying," she answered. 
"M. Haye3 is a young man to gain lov& 
and confidence wherever he may go." 

Then, as though struck with a sudden 
impulse, she went on : 

"I did not intend to tell you the news 
quite so soon, but I see no reason why you 
should not know it. It concerns you as 
well as ourselves, and I feel you truly love 
your cousin, and will rejoice in his hap- 
piness." 

"What happiness? What news, madame?* 
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gasped Fabian, staring with wide-open eyes 
at her shrivelled face, and gray hair, and 
brown naked feet thrust into jewelled 
slippers. 

"Why, only this — though really, when 
it comes to the point, it is rather awkward 
that I should be your informant. I should 
have left it to ce cher Andy to tell you 
the good tidings, that I have consented to 
make him the master of Kosalia, and we 
intend to be married as soon as the neces- 
sary preparations for the wedding can be 
accomplished." 



CHAPTEK IX. 



andy's second choice. 



Something in Madame Van Hoost's manner 
had prepared Fabian for a great surprise, 
but lie had never thought of this. Had she 
informed him that she was about to make 
Andrew Hayes, after the acquaintance of a 
few months, heir to all her property, he 
would have marvelled at her imprudence, 
l)ut set it down to the eccentricity of her 
character. But to be told that she was 
•about to marry him— that this wrinkled, 
gray-haired, toothless old woman, of nearly 
.seventy years of age, aspired to become the 
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wife of his young cousin — seemed too 
absurd. He could not believe it. He did 
not know what to say in answer. He 
thought Madame Van Hoost must be joking. 
"I see that I have surprised you/' con- 
tinued the old lady, after a pause, as she 
noticed his expression of incredulity. " Well,, 
that is but natural. Others, beside you, 
will say that it is a great rise for a young 
man like M. Hayes, and a foreigner, to be- 
made the master of Mon Ddsir and Rosalia^ 
and will wonder I did not choose a second 
spouse from amongst the business men of 
Batavia. Mais Mlas ! mon beau cousin (as I 
suppose I shall soon be entitled to call you),, 
one cannot always do the most prudent 
things in these little matters. I married 
my first husband in order to escape a 
convent ; I marry my second in order to 
escape a loveless old age. It is but fair 
I should please myself, is it not ?" 
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Had Madame Van Hoost been a blooming 
widow of twenty-five, she could not have 
spoken more confidently of her prospects 
of future happiness. Fabian listened to her 
dumbly. He knew he ought to say some- 
thing, but that something would not come 
to his assistance. 

" You do not congratulate me, M. Dela- 
court I" said the bride-expectant, presently. 

" I do indeed — that is, madame, the news 
has taken me so much by surprise — I had 
no idea/ 7 stammered poor Fabian, as his 
thoughts went floundering through a quag- 
mire of doubt, and horror, and uncer- 
tainty. 

" Of course not ! It was only finally 

settled between us last evening. Monsieur 

Andy said he would tell you the good news 

himself; but I have forestalled him, you 

see. I hope he will not be angry with me. 

Young husbands are very headstrong, they 
vol. n. p 
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say ; but I do not think that mine will have 
much reason to complain of his lot. It is a 
fine property, M. Delacourt. It brings in 
money sufficient to make fifteen hundred 
of your English pounds every year, and that 
is a large fortune for this country, and all 
lies in my own gift. Your cousin will be 
quoted as a very fortunate young man. 
But I am but a woman after all, you see, 
and the charge of a large property is too 
much responsibility, so I w°ulcl have some- 
one bound to me who will take all such 
trouble off my hands. And Monsieur Andy 
is quite capable of doing it. He is a beau 
gargon, what you call a fine fellow, full of 
intelligence and forethought. I trust we 
shall get on very well together, and that 
you will long be our head clerk, M. Dela- 
court." 

Fabian bowed, and muttered some indis- 
tinct acquiescence. For the life of him no 
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word of congratulation would rise to his 
lips, and, under the pretence of going to his 
work, he rushed as soon as he could from 
the presence of Madame Van Hoost. 

It was already past the office hour, but he 
felt he could attend to nothing until he had 
seen Andy. Hailing the first vehicle for 
hire that he met, he drove straight to 
Kosalia, and entered the cottage which had 
been erected on the plantation for the use 
of the overseers. There he found Knooke 
hard at work with books and pen and ink, 
whilst Andy was taking his ease as usual, 
lying stretched out on a cane couch, with 
his eyes half closed and a cigar in his mouth. 
But as he caught sight of his cousin's dis- 
tressed appearance, he jumped up at once 
into a sitting position. 

" Hallo ! old boy I What's the matter ? 

No bad news from England, is there ? " 

" No, Andy ; it is something much nearer 

p 2 
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home. Can I speak to you alone for a few 
minutes ? " 

" All right ! Get out of this, Knooke," 
continued Andy, in very bad French, 

" Very good, sir," replied Knooke ; " but 
there is a great deal of work to be done this 
week. You are rather behindhand with your 
own books, sir." 

" Confound it all ! Set 'em straight, then, 
and don't bother me about it/' 

"There's no need we should disturb 
M. Knooke, Andy. Come out into the 
plantation; it is quite cool yet, and I would 
rather speak to you there." 

Andy reached down his broad-brimmed 
planter's hat from its peg with a jerk, and 
sticking it sideways on his head, followed 
Fabian somewhat slowly and unwillingly 
into the plantation. He guessed what was 
in store for him. At one end of the forest 
of coffee-trees, and not far from the cottage, 
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there was a broad walk amply sheltered 
from the heat of the midday sun, and it 
was thither (where he knew their voices 
could not be overheard) that Fabian led the 
way. 

" Now, what's all this about ? " said 
Andy, sullenly, as they found themselves 
alone. 

"Andy, I've heard a piece of news to-day 
that I cannot and I will not believe, except 
from your own lips. Madame Van Hoost 
tells me you have promised to marry her. 
It is impossible. Tell me yourself that it is 
impossible." 

" I don't see why it should be im- 
possible." 

" Is it true ? Say yes or no, and put me 
out of this horrible suspense." 

"Yes, it is true; though I don't see 
what earthly difference it can make to 

you." 
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Fabian turned suddenly away and leaned 
his head against a tree. He felt sick and 
trembling with the shock he had received, 
and he did not want his cousin to think him 
unmanly, nor to see the tears that had 
sprung to his eyes. 

" I say, Fabian, I don't think there's any 
need to take it in this fashion. It isn't com- 
plimentary, to say the least of it," remarked 
Andy, after a short, awkward silence. 

" Don't be vexed with me, Andy, I can't 
help it The news came so unexpectedly. 
It was like a blow to me. You going to 
marry that old shrivelled-up woman, who 
might be your great-grandmother." 

" Oh, I say, you're coming it a little too 
strong," exclaimed Andy ; €C I am going to 
marry her, so be careful what you say of 
her. Of course, I know she's older than 
myself, and all that sort of thing, and it 
isn't an advantage; but she's got heaps of 
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money, and it's a first-rate chance for me ; 
so, the least said soonest mended" 

"And what's to become of Kosie?" 
inquired Fabian. 

At this question Andrew Hayes coloured. 
He had dreaded it above all others. But he 
tried to carry it off with a high hand. 

" She must console herself as best she 
may," he answered. "I could hardly be 
expected to give up an offer like this for the 
sake of an engagement that will probably 
never be fulfilled. Kosie will have another 
lover before six weeks are over her head, 
Fabian; or perhaps she'll wait till you go 
back to comfort her. I believe she liked 
you the best of the two after alL" 

" You have no right to say that, Andy ! 
The girl pledged her faith to you the last 
time you saw her — you told me so yourself — 
and promised to wait till you returned to 
marry her. Your own affections may not be 
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very deeply involved — I never thought they 
were — but this horrible and unnatural 
marriage which you have in contemplation 
is a bitter wrong against your betrothed wife 
in England. At all events, you will let her 
know of your change of intention, and 
procure your release on her own authority 
before you become the husband of Madame 
Van Hoost." 

" I can't promise that. The old woman 
is in an awful hurry to get it over, and I see 
no reason for delay. She might die mean- 
while, you know, and then I should lose 
everything. You must write and break the 
news to Kosie, Fabian, if you think it 
requires any breaking; and you can tell her 
at the same time that it would have been of 
no use waiting for me, for there was not the 
shadow of a chance I should ever have 
returned to England. " 

u I shall do no such thing," said Fabia n 
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indignantly. " If you are determined to act 
the part of a scoundrel to the girl, you may 
tell her of it yourself." 

" Those are harsh words from you to me, 
Fabian." 

"They spring from my love for you — 
from my bitter disappointment at your 
conduct. Oh Andy, will nothing I can say 
turn you from your purpose? Will you 
sell yourself for the gold of a person whom 
you can never love or esteem — whom to 
think of, even in the position of a wife > 
should inspire you with disgust and horror ? 
Consider what you are doing ! Shutting 
yourself out for ever from the pleasures 
incidental to your sex and age — binding 
yourself down to obey the caprices and 
follow the footsteps of an old woman, who 
will probably make your life miserable. 
If you do not care for Kosie Barnes as you 
ought to do, there are plenty of girls left in 
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the world to attract your notice. What will 
you do if, after you are married to Madame 
Van Hoost, you meet some young woman 
who might have been all the world to 
you?" 

"Well, you don't suppose that because 
I'm going to marry an old woman I never 
intend to look at a young one again, do 
you ? " 

"Would you marry her then, and be 
faithless to her ? Oh Andy, that is worse 
than all the rest ! You accept her wealth 
with a loveless heart; the least you can 
give her in return is outward decency of 
demeanour." 

"I daresay my sentiments appear very 
shocking to you, Fabian, but you don't 
know all the ins and outs of the case. I 
never thought of marrying old Van Hoost ; 
of course not ! What man in his senses 
would ? But she's had her eye on me since 
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the day I came here, and she's never left me 
alone since. Well, I didn't much relish her 
attentions, as you may suppose, but I was 
spending a deuce of a lot of money, and she 
was always ready to fork out, so I couldn't 
tell her to leave me alone. Last week some 
of these shop fellows came pestering for 
their money, and I was in a regular corner, 
.so I went to the old woman again, and what 
did she do but write me an order for five 
hundred dollars, straight off the reel. Well, 
I thanked her of course, and she began 
iugging me, as usual, and saying everything 
she had was mine, when, all of a sudden, I 
found out she wanted me to marry her. I 
must say the idea took me aback for the 
moment, but when I came to think of it, it 
isn't so much to do after all, in exchange for 
the money. She's going to settle everything 
she has upon me, and she can't live more 
than ten years at the outside ; so that my 
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fortune is made, as it were, and anyone 

would say I was a fool not to step into it." 

«« 

"Oh Andy, you do cut me up so by~ 
talking in that way. How can you do it ? 
It seems terrible to me. You will make 
yourself miserable for life, and there will be- 
no escape for you — none." 

" Not a bit of it, old. fellow. I shall be 
as merry as a sand-boy, and so shall you. I 
shall double your salary, Fabian, the very 
first thing ; see if I don't." 

But Fabian's spirits did not appear to rise- 
at the prospect. 

" Thank you, dear Andy," he said quietly,. 
" but I would much rather you never had 
the chance." 

" I shall be one of the richest men in. 
Batavia, Fabian." 

"And the most unhappy, Andy." 

"You wait and see. By this time ten- 
years I shall probably be married over again. 
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to a pretty young wife, and have a large 
family of children." 

" Andy, I cannot stand by and hear you 
speak in that way. It is wronging yourself 
as well as Madame Van Hoost. If nothing 
I can say will alter your intention, and this 
hateful marriage must take place, try and 
do your duty in it as far as you are able. 
You cannot love your wife, perhaps, but 
you can be grateful to her for her kindness 
and generosity to you, and you can respect 
yourself by making other people respect 

Tier." 

Andrew Hayes looked foolish at this 
lecture from his cousin, and twisted his 
hat about in his hands, and said as to the 
marriage he supposed that it would do as 
well for him as any other, and it would be 
all one a hundred years hence. But he 
seemed very much relieved, nevertheless, 
when Fabian, consulting his watch, hurriedly 
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exclaimed that he must not stay a minute 
longer, and with a heavier heart than he 
had borne in Java yet, left Andy to his* 
own reflections. 

But there was evidently no cure for the 
evil. In the course of that very day,. 
Madame Van Hoost announced her be- 
trothal to the young Englishman to all 
her friends, and the evening was spent in 
settling the date of the marriage, and de- 
ciding on what preparations were necessary 
for its proper celebration. 

Eager as Andy had declared the old lady 
to be for speedy nuptials, it appeared now 
as if she wished to put off the eventful day,, 
and he to hasten it. Perhaps, all other- 
preUminaries being settled, the widow Van 
Hoost thought it becoming on her part 
to be a little coy ; but in Fabian's eyes her- 
bashful smiles were as the grin of death, 
and her pretended objections a hideous. 
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mockery of woman's most beautiful per- 
quisite of modesty. It revolted him to hear 
Andy pressing the withered old beldame 
to fix the wedding-day a week or two 
earlier than was at first intended, as he 
might have pressed some blooming, blushing 
creature, whom he panted to make his own* 
Eemembering, as he could not but remember, 
how his cousin had spoken of Madame Van 
Hoost that very morning, each word that 
Andy uttered seemed a he, each caxess a 
deception worthy to call down Heaven's 
wrath upon him. He could only read in 
them his cousin's desire to become the 
owner of Mon Desir and Kosalia as quickly 
as possible, lest (as he had himself sug- 
gested) Death might step in between them 
and rob him of his expected gains. 

"Our beau cousin does not rejoice in 
our happiness as I would have him do," 
remarked Madame Van Hoost suspiciously, 
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as she sat beside Andy's outstretched form, 
fanning him with a broad leaf fan. "He 
has not embraced me nor wished me joy. 
I would have offered him my cheek more 
than once to-day had I thought it would 
be acceptable to him. But he is morose 
and silent. He sits by himself and reads 
a book. It is not possible, mon cher Andy, 
that M. Delacourt regrets the marriage that 
is to be !" 

"Of course not," replied Andy, "why 
should he ? Fabian, old boy, come here and 
kiss Madame Van Hoost, otherwise she will 
think you are not pleased at obtaining 
her for a cousin ; and say something civil, 
do," he continued in a whisper, " or you'll 
get the old cat's back up, and there'll be no 
end of a row." 

Fabian slowly prepared to obey the ter- 
rible behest, but the false congratulations he 
T^as desired to speak were still more difficult 
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to him than the embrace. He first, how- 

i 

ever, raised the hand which the widow 
extended to him to his lips, and then, 
bending over her, saluted her wrinkled 
cheek. 

" Madame/' he said, "the happiness of 
my cousin is dearer to me than my own, 
therefore I must doubly rejoice in every 
good thing that comes to him. I thank 
you in my own name, as well as Andrew's, 
for the kindness you have displayed to- 
wards him, and I kiss your hand in token 
of my entire allegiance to his interests, and 
your own." 

After passing through which ordeal, 
Fabian crept away sorrowfully to his bed- 
room, trusting that he had conducted him- 
self to the satisfaction of Madame Van 
Hoost, without overstepping the limits of 
truth. When he found himself alone he 

drew out his materials for writing, and sat 
vol. n. q 
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down to tell the news which had so much 
affected him to his friend Pfcre Raoul. It 
was a difficult task, and more than once 
before its completion Fabian laid down his 
pen, and thought that he could not possibly 
go through with it. 

To tell this good old man of his sister's 
disgrace — for in no other light could he bring 
himself to regard the proposed marriage — 
seemed worse than writing to let him know 
that she was dead and buried. Of course, 
he made the very best he could of it, 
dilating greatly on the benevolence and 
generosity of the widow, and how grateful 
his cousin ought to be for the interest she 
displayed in him. But towards the end of 
the letter the true feelings with which he 
regarded Andy's prospects would betray 
themselves, and he closed the epistle with 
an earnest request that P&re Raoul would 
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pray that the intended marriage might turn 
out for the best. 

"By the time this reaches you, dear 
father," he concluded, " I am afraid it will 
be too late for either remonstrance or argu- 
ment. Madame Van Hoost and my cousin 
appear to have their minds quite made up 
upon the subject, and the wedding is fixed 
to take place this day fortnight. But do 
not forget them in your prayers— offer up 
a mass at S. Joseph for their married 
happiness, and pray that my dear cousin, 
who is so young and so thoughtless, may 
have some idea of the duties he is under- 
taking impressed on his mind. It was a 
great temptation, mon pdre, to have the 
offer of possessing both Mon D6sir and 
Rosalia, and I daresay few young men 
would have had courage to refuse it. Still, 

everyone knows what a chance is happiness 

q2 
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in married life, and I confess that I tremble 
for Andrew's. " 

By which Fabian betrayed that he knew 
none but mercenary motives had actuated 
young Hayes's choice, as, indeed, even Pkre 
Kaoul, notwithstanding the pleasant recol- 
lections he maintained of his light-hearted 
and sunny sister Louise, could not, when 
remembering the disparity in their ages, 
but also believe. 

But another shock awaited Fabian, even 
worse than the first, inasmuch that it re- 
vealed to him a depth of depravity in the 
nature of his cousin which he could not 
have otherwise believed. It will be re- 
membered that, when the young men set 
forth on their travels, Andy borrowed ten 
pounds from a friend at Blakeney, telling 
Fabian that he had engaged to repay it 
as soon as he should be in a position to 
do so. 
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The thought of this debt had often 
crossed Fabian's memory (for he was 
as jealous of Andy's honour as of his 
own), but when he saw his cousin was 
running into further difficulty, he did not 
think there would be much use in re- 
minding him of it. Now, however, that 
he was in a few. days more to become one 
of the richest men in Batavia, and in 
anticipation of his good fortune, was 
throwing away money right and left in 
the most lavish manner, Fabian certainly 
thought Andy ought to take the trouble to 
put a fifty-dollar note into a letter for his 
accommodating friend at Blakeney, and he 
broached the subject with the greatest con- 
fidence, supposing he had but to suggest it 
to see the thing done. 

"Andy," he inquired carelessly, "have 
you ever returned that ten pounds to your 
Blakeney friend ?" 
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"No, I haven't," replied Andy, with, a 
coarse laugh. 

" Why don't you do it, then V 

"What makes you so precious anxious 
on the subject V 

"Only for the sake of your good name. 
I should have jogged your memory before, 
but, as I knew you had no spare cash, it 
would not have been to much purpose. 
But now that you have so much money, I 
think you ought to defray a small debt like 
that at once. Besides, it was lent you 
under such peculiar circumstances, and, in 
such good faith, that I should consider it 
more incumbent on me to pay it than any 
tradesmen's bills " 

" You're mighty particular all of a 
sudden," sneered young Hayes. 

" I preach what I practise," rejoined 
Fabian, rather warmly. " I've never been 
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in debt in my life, and I never will 
be." 

Andrew Hayes was silent, and after a 
pause Fabian went on : 

" You are going to return that loan, 
Andy, surely ? " 

" I shall do as I think fit about it." 

" What was your friend's name ?" 

" What the deuce business is that of 
yours ? " 

"Andy, dear old fellow, don't quarrel 
with me." 

The sweet tone quenched Andy's rising 
anger, and, in a moment of impulse, he 
exclaimed : 

"Look here, Fabian, I'll tell you the 
truth. The man at Blakeney never lent 
me any money at all." 

At this announcement Fabian stared, as 
well he might. 
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" But from where, then, did you get the 
cash to pay our coach fares up to Nor- 
wich ?" 

" Sit down, and 111 tell you." 




CHAPTER X. 



andy's confession. 



The young men were in Andy's bedroom 
at the time (the best bedroom in Mon Desir 
had been assigned to the use of the bride- 
groom-elect since his betrothal), surrounded 
by a pile of articles of clothing and luxury 
which had just arrived from various trades- 
men, and Fabian sat down on a portmanteau 
in perfect serenity to hear what Andy had 
to say to him. He was surprised, certainly, 
by the assertion he had just made, but he 
did not connect it with an act of dishonesty. 
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Had Andy any such to confess, would lie 
have appeared so unconcerned, and stood 
before his cousin with so nonchalant an air, 
brushing his curly fair hair with a pair of 
ivory brushes, which were amongst the 
numerous presents showered upon him by 
Madame Van Hoost. 

"You surely hadn't saved the money, 
Andy ? " asked Fabian, dubiously. 

"Not exactly, old fellow ! However, do 

you suppose I should have been able to save 

- enough money to pay our expenses to 

London out of the few coppers I was able 

to pick up in that hole, Mordham ? " 

" I thought it very unlikely ; but how, 
then, did you get it ? " 

" Well, the long and the short of it is, I 
took it." 

" You didn't steal it ? " cried Fabian, in a 
voice of horror. 

" No. I don't call it stealing. When a 
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man is as beastly stingy as my father was, 
never allowing his children a shilling to do 
as they choose with, he must expect them 
to help themselves. Why, there wasn't 
.another farmer's son for twenty miles round 
Mordham that was kept as close as I was. 
That man never gave me a halfpenny that I 
•could call my own. If I hadn't taken 
French-leave occasionally, and looked after 
myself, I might have been toiling my life 
out on that farm still, without receiving the 
wages of the lowest labourer there ! " 

"But. used you to take the money you 
found lying about ? " 

u Lying about ! As if the old cur- 
mudgeon ever left anything lying about. 
Not he; he used to put every sixpence 
under lock and key as soon as he received 
it. But there's such a thing as having two 
keys to fit one lock. He thought himself 
-deuced clever, but he should have remem- 
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bered that his sou was not unlikely to take- 
after him." 

" Andy, I cannot believe that yon de- 
liberately robbed yonr own father." 

" I tell you I don't call it robbery. I 
had worked for the man ever since I was 
able to stand alone, and all the wages he 
gave me in return were harsh words and 
blows. I was his only son, and I had a 
right to share in his gains. And since he 
refused my right, I took it, and small blame- 
to me either." 

"Andy, you make me tremble all over. 
Don't tell me you used false keys to open 
his cash-box ! You may have been very 
thoughtless, and appropriated money that 
came under your hand, in a wrong idea that 
your close relationship to him justified the 
deed, but you didn't break open his locks,. 
Andy. You couldn't have gone so far as. 
that!" 
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" Well, it's no use denying it, Fabian, for 
I tell you I did. Why, I thought you must 
lave guessed the truth long before this. 
Don't you remember the fifty pounds the 
•old sinner made such a grievance about the 
day we left ? " 

Fabian started from his seat, his face 
^ashy pale, and his lips quivering with 
amotion. 

" Andy ! Andy ! Don't say it ! I won't 
hear it ! I won't listen ! Oh my God ! is 
this possible ? " 

The coarse nature of Andrew Hayes could 
not realise what the shock of this discovery 
was to Fabian's finer senses. He did not 
understand that, even whilst he intimated 
the crime of which he had been guilty, his 
-cousin's thoughts had flown to the fact that 
Andy had not only stolen his father's money, 
but allowed the suspicion of the theft to 
rest upon himself, thereby causing him to 
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leave his uncle's house, and separate from 
Milly long before there was any occasion 
to do so. And all these months they had 
been together, when the subject had been so- 
often discussed between them, Andy had 
still permitted Fabian to rest under the- 
miserable imputation of having taken the 
money, and never had the courage to confess, 
he was the thief himself. This was the* 
cousin and friend for whom he had cheerfully 
sacrificed his dearest wishes — for whom he 
was still ready to sacrifice everything, ex- 
cepting honour. The modern martyrs who 
are ready to brave all things for the sake of 
their faith in their fellow-creatures are too 
apt, like their brethren of old, to be led 
to the fire and the stake for their pains^ 
Fabian was passing through a fiery ordeal 
now — the horrible pain of finding out, for 
certain (for faith must be sick with doubt 
for some time before she dies), that the 
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creature he trusted in was unworthy of his 
affection. He did not withdraw it— people 
who love as Fabian loved Andy cannot 
unlove again, but a blow had been struck at 
the very root of his attachment which it 
would feel until his dying day. 

" You're always such a fellow for making 
a fuss over everything," remarked Andy, 
presently. " What's the good of turning up 
your eyes like a dying duck in a thunder- 
storm, because I prigged a few pounds out 
of the old man's box. He had behaved in a 
shameful manner to me, and as good as 
turned me out of his house ; and I couldn't 
have left the place without money. It was 
just a toss up which I should do. If I had 
stayed on at Mordham, I should have cost 
the old beggar as much as fifty pounds 
during the ensuing year ; he couldn't have 
kept me for much less, so it was only 
forestalling my keep, as it were. But I 
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know from old experience that it's of no use 
trying to make you see such things in the 
same light as I do; so, I suppose, least said 
soonest mended," concluded Andy, as he 
turned away in a huff, and busied himself 
with his packing. 

His last words checked the reproof that 
was rising to Fabian's lips. It would be of 
no use to condemn his cousin's conduct. 
Andy's moral perception was at so low an 
ebb, that any attempt to raise it at this 
juncture would probably have only resulted 
in estrangement between them. So he re- 
frained his tongue from aught but entreaty. 

"Andy," he said pleadingly, "whatever 
has been or is to be, let there never be 
anything but peace between us. We won't 
discuss the past ; it is over and done with, 
and, thank Heaven, you will never again 
need to descend to a crime unworthy of you 
in order to supply your wants. But the 
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present, dear Andy, gives you the oppor- 
tunity to atone. Be yourself — be the brave, 
good man God intended you to be, and send 
this money back to your father." 

"And tell him I took it?" 

" What can it signify if you do ? In all 
probability you will never meet him again 
in this world, and if it does come to pass, 
you will be all the happier for being able to 
meet him with an honest countenance. If 
he blames you for the theft, never mind. 
Hard words break no bones, especially across 
the sea, and you know that you can never 
again be in his power. Andy, do take my 
advice ; I implore, I entreat you to do it. 
Keturn the fifty pounds you took from your 
father before this week is out, and enter 
on your married life with a clear conscience." 

If Fabian haci only known how many fifty 

pounds it would have taken to purchase 

Andy that, he might have spared himself all 
yol. n. E 
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further trouble in the matter. But his was 

a nature that thought no more wrong than 

it was compelled to do. Young Hayes 

seemed rather moved by his persuasions. 

In fact, he ended by promising to act as 

Fabian counselled him, and he kept his 

promise, although the letter which enclosed 

the money was so worded that to the day of 

his death Farmer Hayes was never quite 

certain whether his own son had taken the 

fifty pounds himself, or, having discovered 

that Fabian was the culprit, returned it in 

his cousin's name. The fault was atoned 

for, and Fabian Delacourt was partially 

satisfied. But the confession which had 

revealed Andy to him as a thief was seared 

upon his memory in letters of fire. 

* * * * 

The wedding-day arrived, and no inter- 
position of Providence prevented Andrew 
Hayes from registering his false oaths at 
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the altar to Madame Van Hoost. Fabian 
was desired to be merry on the occasion, 
and he was merry — as much so as he felt it 
possible to be. The deed was done, past 
any interference on his part, and it was not 
his business to play the rdle of Banquo's 
ghost and mar the festivities of the mar- 
riage-feast. But the bridegroom was not in 
such high feather as he should have been. 
Fabian fancied he looked nervous and 
ashamed of himself as, seated by the side 
of his newly-wedded wife, he received the 
congratulations and presents of their nume- 
rous friends. And, indeed, he and Madame 
Van Hoost — or, rather, Madame Hayes Van 
Hoost, as she called herself from that hour 
— were a marvellous contrast to each other. 
Andy, with his vigorous and somewhat 
fleshy limbs, his florid complexion, and 
heavy Saxon type of beauty, was the very 

picture of a fair country-bred young En- 

b 2 
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glishman ; whilst his bride, wrinkled as only 
an old Frenchwoman can become, with her 
parchment-coloured akin, her piercing bead- 
like eyes, and her fantastic dress, would 
have looked old to be his mother. But 
she appeared to have entirely overlooked 
the great disparity in their ages, and chat- 
tered and giggled, and tried to blush, just 
as if she had been Andy's equal She 
seemed very devoted to him — on dit there 
is no such madness as the passion of an 
old woman for a young man — and exacted 
so many petty attentions, and paid them 
back in such a free coinage of smiles and 
caresses, that Fabian found himself longing, 
for Andy's sake, that the hot afternoon sun 
would sink in the horizon, and the cool 
evening bring the hour when the newly- 
married couple were to start for a cottage 
by the seashore belonging to Madame Hayes 
Van Hoost, where they were to act the 



, 
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ghastly farce they called their honey- 
moon. 

When it was at last all over, and they 
were gone, he went out for a walk by him- 
self, pondering on the wondrous events that 
had occurred since their arrival in Batavia. 
Andy, who but a few months back had been 
a penniless lad looking on all sides for work 
to do, whereby he might keep a coat upon 
his back and bread within his mouth, not 
only married, but married to the richest 
widow in Batavia, the sister of the old man 
whom Fabian ranked amongst the earliest 
recollections of his childhood — it seemed 
incredible ! But it was true ; and he, 
Fabian Delacourt, stood now in the posi- 
tion of an upper servant to the cousin whom 
he had so grandly vowed to succour and 
befriend. Ah I. Andy would need little 
assistance or protection from him now. 

But stay ! was he right in that decision ? 
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Andrew Hayes had certainly, by means 
of a deception which made his true-hearted 
cousin shudder to think of, raised himself to 
a position above actual want. But had he 
secured his own happiness by the act ? had 
he lessened his need of friendship and 
advice ? and had he not rather encompassed 
himself with difficulties from which he 
might find it very hard to escape ? Fabian 
believed he had. Fabian, judging Andy's 
new relatious by the light of his own pure 
conscience, could not but think that he 
would stand more in need of real affection 
now than he had ever done in his life before, 
and registered a fresh resolution to keep the 
promise he had made to his dying aunt, and, 
stand between her boy and the world when- 
ever he might have occasion to do so. That 
this marriage might be the cause of a loss of 
friendship between Andy and himself, Fabian 
never once imagined. It is true that he had 
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recognised in his cousin the germs of the 
coarse and brutal nature he had inherited 
from his father, but it had only shown itself 
as yet in boyish cruelty and roughness of 
demeanour, and Fabian never dreamed it 
could be turned against himself. He had 
yet to learn of what such natures are capable, 
when raised into a position above that which 
they are fitted for. 

Whether from the sincerity of his affection 
for Fabian, or a suspicion that the confession 
of the theft he had committed had not been 
altogether the most prudent thing he could 
have done, Andrew Hayes kept his promise 
to raise the salary of his head clerk, or 
rather he attempted to do so. He spoke to 
the bride-elect on the subject, submitting to 
her notice that his cousin should fill a more 
important post upon his estate than that; 
and Madame Van Hoost, all being sunshine 
in those prenuptial days, had immediately 
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given her consent to M. Delacourt's salary- 
being doubled, if M. Andy thought fit to 
do so. 

But Fabian refused the offer. He con- 
sidered that he drew as large a salary as the 
work required of him was worth, and he 
was not disposed to accept money that he 
had not earned. 

" But if you wish to better my position, 
dear Andy (and it is like your kind, good 
heart to think of it), let me take the appoint- 
ment you have resigned. Let me be your 
overseer and live at Kosalia. The air and 
shade of the coffee plantation will suit me 
far better than the heat and glare of the 
town office, and you know how I have 
always loved Nature and all that belongs to 
her. Give me a couple of rooms at Kosalia, 
and I shall be quite happy." 

"What, don't you mean to live at Mon 
D6sir with us ? " 
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" I would much rather not. Married 
people are better left to themselves. A 
third person in the house too often only 
•creates trouble and disturbance." 

" But how do you suppose I'm going to 
support life there all by myself, without 
the slightest relief from that woman's 
shatter? I should cut my throat in a 
week. How can I sit over my wine and 
tobacco alone in the evenings without a 
soul to speak to ? " 

" Oh, if that's all, Andy, I'll come and 
-dine with you as often as ever you please, 
but I won't live in your house. Wives are 
sometimes very different after marriage from 
what they were before, remember. I don't 
think I have ever been much of a favourite 
with Madame Van Hoost, and I should 
never cease to regret it if anything hap- 
pened to disturb the serenity of our inter- 
course. " 
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"She'll never be allowed to disturb it,, 
you may take your oath of that ! " growled 
Andy. 

"Let us hope not, old fellow," rejoined 
the other, cheerfully, "and to the better 
furtherance of that end, let me live at 
Rosalia." 

And so it was settled. This conversation 
took place before the marriage, and by the 
time that Monsieur and Madame Hayes. 
Van Hoost had returned from the cottage 
on the sea-shore, Fabian had carefully 
removed all traces of his own presence 
at Mon Desir and was snugly installed at 
Rosalia. 

Consequently, when he met his cousin 
again, it was as his head bailiff instead of 
his head clerk. The very morning after he 
returned to Mon Desir, Andy rode over, as 
he had been wont to do, to Rosalia, and 
seated himself in Fabian's office. 
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" Well, old boy/' was his greeting, " and 
how do you get on with the work ? " 

" First rate, Andy. Knooke and I have 
gone over all the books together, till I think 
I know as much about them as he does ; 
and he's a famous fellow to work. He 
never gives in whilst there is a single figure 
to account for. And I like the situation 
so much better than I did the other. I am 
so much obliged to you for putting me in 
it. I feel quite at home and happy here 
amongst my coffee-trees." 

Andy yawned before the exordium was 
over. 

" All right, Fabian, I'm very glad to hear 
you appreciate it. It is more than I did." 

" Ah ! you had higher game in view, 
you see. By-the-way, how is madame this 
morning ? Quite well, I hope ! " 

, " Oh, she's right enough. She's as tough 
as" — ("an old hen," Andy was going to 
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say, but he altered his phrase in deference 
to the presence of Knooke) — "as tough as 
she can be ; nothing hurts her ! By-the- 
way, Fabian, you'll come to dinner this 
evening, won't you? It's beastly dull up 
there." 

" You miss your work, you lazy rich 
man !" said Fabian, laughing. " See what 
it is to be above the necessity of 
labour!" 

"Blowed if I don't think I would rather 
go back to it," replied Andy. "However,, 
you must knock off work now and then, and 
come out for a spree with me. I'm thinking 
we might get some good fun out of the 
theatre here. Have you ever been behind 
the scenes, Fabian?" 

" Of the Theatre Francaise ? No." 
" I wonder whether there are any girls 
worth looking at there. It seems to me I 
haven't talked to a woman under sixty 
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since I have been in this country. Have- 
you?" 

"Several. To wit, the Demoiselles Hul- 
styn. Have you forgotten them ? I dined 
there last night." 

" Did you ? Lucky dog !" 

" They were giving me a most laughable- 
account of the very theatre you mention. 
When it was first started there was no free 
coinage in Java, and the management used 
to take payment in articles instead of 
monev, and hold auctions on them after- 
wards. Mdlle. H&oise gave me a list of 
the articles received in one night. You 
would never believe it if you didn't see it. 
Just listen to this !" and drawing a piece of 
paper from his pocket-book, Fabian read as 
follows : " 20 bushels wheat, 5 bushels corn, 
4 bushels potatoes, 2 bushels oats, 4 bushels 
rocksalt, 2 hams, 1 live pig, 1 wolf-skin, 
8 lb. honeycomb, 16 strings of sausages, 1 
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cat-skin, 1 churn, 1 set infant's under- 
clothing, 1 firkin of butter, 1 keg of apple- 
sauce, 1 Scotch terrier, 1 coffin-plate." (A 
fact.) 

Fabian could hardly finish his list for 
laughing, and the man Knooke might have 
been heard gurgling, with his head well 
buried in his books, but Andy did not move 
a muscle. 

" D d trash, I call it I" he said, as his 

cousin concluded. "Why couldn't they pay 
in money like other people ?" 

Fabian glanced at Andy's immovable 
countenance scrutinisingly. 

"I explained that to you at first, 
old boy," he answered kindly; "but 
perhaps you are not well, Andy, and 
I'm only wearying you with my non- 



sense." 



ccT> 



I'm right enough. Here, Knooke, let's 
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have some brandy and cigars, and you strike 
work, Fabian, for this morning, and come 
and talk to me." 

" So I will, if Knooke can manage with- 
out me. Shall we return to Mon D6sir 
together ? " 

"By no means! — we'll stay here and 
smoke as we used to do in old times, until 
the day is somewhat cooler, and then 
we'll ride down into the town and lunch 
at a restaurant." 

"What will Madame Hayes say to 
that?" • 

" Madame Hayes be I mean, of 

-course, I told her I was going out, and 
«he does not expect me home till dinner. 
I'm beginning to think, Fabian, that I shall 
find time hang rather heavy without any 
work to do ! " 

" But you will never be in want of work, 
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surely, with the management of so large an 
estate on your hands ? " 

" I expect. I shall pass most of my days, 
down here with you." 

"You mustn't neglect the farm, Andy,, 
nor the office. By-the-way, whom have you 
to supply my place there ? " 

"Henri Hulstyn, the brother of your 
friend Mdlle. H&loise. Any tenderness in 
that quarter, eh, Fabian ? " 

Fabian bent his head over his desk He 
felt shy of answering the question Andy 
had proposed to him, lest he should appear 
to be secretly rebuking his cousin. Yet 
he could not let it pass unnoticed, for fear 
of a wrong interpretation being put upon 
his silence. 

" I am engaged to your sister Milly," he 
said in a low voice, with his eyes fixed upon 
his paper. 

Andy heard the words, and turning short 
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upon his heel, went and stood at the open 
door, gazing gravely up into the broad 
expanse of azure sky above him. Did 
any remembrance of the deep blue eyes of 
Eosie Barnes mingle with the thoughts that 
were passing through his brain ? 
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